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HE  New  Castle  Land  Company 

announces  the  opening  of  their  project  con- 


taining 20,000  Acres  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  choicest  irrigated  land  in  Utah,  located 
at  New  Castle,  Iron  County,  near  Modena,  on 

main  line  of  Salt  Lake  Route.     APRIL  15th,  AR' 

BOR  DAY. 

The  soil  is  of  an  exceptional  quality  and  depth,  the 
climate  ideal  and  the  perpetual  water  rights  ample  to 
water  considerably  more  land. 

Most  any  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  Utah  may  be 
successfully  grown  at  New  Castle. 

On  May  first  the  New  Castle  Hotel  located  at  New 
Castle  townsite  w^ill  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  hotel 
will  be  modern  in  every  respect  with  equipment  and 
cuisine  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  hotel. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
project  and  inspect  the  lands  offered,  which  will  range 
in  price  from  $55  to  $65  per  acre,  according  to  location. 

Write  or  call  at  our  office  for  detailed  information 
regarding  price,  terms,  excursion  rates,  etc. 

We  would  appreciate  your  inquiry. 

Address  communications  to 

N.  T.  PORTER,  Secretary, 

New  Castle  Land  Co.,  92 1  Boston  Bldg., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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^5  8  ROSES  HARDY  EVER-BLOOMING  « 

\  l#i"    =^  Free  to  Our  Subscribers  =    ^ 


These  rose  bushes  are  the  kind  that  bloom  every  month  of 
tlie  growing  season  and  varieties  we  offer  are  among  the  finest 
under  cultivation.  Each  one  is  of  a  different  color  and  noted 
for  their  vigorous  growing  habit,  freedom  of  bloom  and  de- 
licious fragrance. 

They  are  one  year  old  Own  Root  Pot  Grown  plants  that  will 
bloom  the  first  season  planted  it  given  ordinary  care  and  we 
want  to  deliver  tliem  Positively  Free  to  you.  They  are  guaran- 
teed to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  and  "we  send  spe- 
cial instructions  on  their  planting,  care  and  culture  with  each 
package. 

OFFr^lt — .lli.<tt    send    UM   $1.00   for   one  yenrN   MiibHcrlption    to    Dew- 
eret  Farmer  and  we  «-ilI  Nenil  >ou  the  paper  for  one  >ear 
and  these  eight  fine  roue  bii.sheM. 
It   will    require  a  few  days  for   roses   to   reach  you   and   you 
liad   better  order  promptly. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  YOl  R  ROSE.S.  Offer  in  to  old  or 
-new  subscribers.  To  all  who  pay  a  year  In  advnnee.  Send 
your    money    direct    to    DESERET    F.4RMER. 


RHEA  REID. — A  wonderful  new  introduc- 
tion possessing  every  quality  a  perfect  rose 
should  have.  Everyone  raves  about  its  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  after  having  seen  it 
in  bloom,  we  can  appreciate  their  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  throwing  forth 
long,  graceful  brandies  which  are  densely 
covered  with  lieavy  deep  green  foliage  and 
handsome  double  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  the, 
growing  season.  It  has  the  vitality  neces- 
sary to  withstand  all  attacks  of  disease  and 
insects  whicli  so  frequently  destroy  our  best 
roses.  The  buds  develop  into  large  double 
flowers,  formed  of  thick  petals  of  excellent 
substance,  which  retain  their  freshness  and 
beauty  for  an  extensive  time.  The  color  is 
vivid  scarlet  crimson  and  the  flowers  are 
marvels  of  beauty,   large  and  full. 

K.-VISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA. — This 
wonderful  rose  is  indeed  a  crowning  master- 
piece and  it  has  already  been  hailed  by 
flower  lovers  everywhere  as  the  greatest  rose 
creation  of  modern  times.  With  a  hardy,  vig- 
orous constitution,  growing  to  perfection  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  it  has  the  most 
magnificent  foliage  that  is  possessed  by  any 
variety.  It  is  a  tremendous  grower  and 
blooms  continuously.  producing  immense, 
deep  double  grandly  formed  flowers  on  long, 
stiff  stems,  both  in  bud  and  bloom,  their  beau- 
ty is  nothing  short  of  superb. 

LA  FR.ANCE. — Deservedly  given  the  title 
"Queen  of  Roses."  From  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  come  reports  of  the  wonderful  masses 
of  bloom  produced  by  this  variety  from  early 
June  until  frost.  It  is  a  robust,  healthy 
grower,  quickly  forming  a  shapely,  hand- 
some busli,  the  first  season  planted.  No  va- 
riety can  surpass  it  in  delicate  coloring,  sil- 
very rose  with  pink  satiny  sheen  over  all  the 
petals.  The  buds  are  elegant,  large  and 
pointed,  possessing  the  most  delicious  true  La 
France  fragrance. 

ETOILE  IJE  LYON. — Grace  of  form,  charm 
of  color  and  vigor  of  growth  are  thiee  char- 
acteristics which  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
roses  ever  offered.  It  is  a  fine,  strong  grower, 
forming  a  stout,  hardy  bush  thriving  with 
ordinary  care  and  producing  a  profusion  of 
s-'iorious  flowers  on  long  stems  all  summer. 
The  flowers  are  beautifully  formed,  large, 
full  and  double,  of  splendid  substance,  the 
texture  being  very  thick  and  lasting.  In  col- 
or, it  is  a  deep  golden  yellow,  marverously 
rich   and  pure,   with   exquisite  fragrance. 

HELEN  GOULD. — This  is  the  most  valuable 
and  satisfactory  red  rose  for  general  planting 
ever  introduceil  and  no  garden  collection 
would    be    comp'ete    without    it.      In    habit    of 


growth,  it  is  vigorous  and  robust,  throwing 
long,  strong  shoots  from  the  roots  which  are 
clothed  with  clean,  heavy  foliage,  making  an 
excellent  setting  for  the  fragrant  beautiful 
flower.  Great  masses  of  splendid  rich  vel- 
vety roses  are  produced  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, impressing  ever.vone  \S'ith  their  superi- 
ority and  great  beauty.  The  buds  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  exquisitely  shaded,  the  petals 
of  which  are  smooth  and  velvety. 

MAIDEN'S  BLUSH. — An  indispensable  rose 
for  bedding  or  decorative  purposes  just  re- 
cently introduced,  but  fast  gaining  great  pop- 
ularity by  its  "wondrous  beauty.  It  is  very 
vigorous  and  healthy,  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand all  climates  and  quickly  forming  a 
handsome,  shapely  bush  the  first  season 
planted.  The  delicate  blending  of  colors  is 
almost  indescribable,  rose  tints  in  the  center 
of  the  flower,  gradually  shading  off  into  pale 
blush   and   creamy   white. 

MARIGOLD. — The  sight  of  this  grand  rose 
never  fails  to  create  a  desire  to  possess  the 
flower  and  a  more  valuable  variety  for  out- 
door planting  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  fine  up- 
right grower  of  free  branching  habit  and  as  a 
liberal  and  continuous  bloomer  it  is  unsur- 
passed, heading,  the  list  for  size,  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  form   of  flowers, 

WHITE  KILL.4RNEY. — The  wonderful  new 
"Irish  Beauty"  which  has  carried  off  every 
prize  when  exhibited,  and  set  everyone  to 
raving  over  its  surpassing  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. A  description  cannot  do  justice  or 
convey  to  you  the  marvelous  beauty  of  this 
rose.  In  habit  of  growth,  it  is  robust,  very 
free  branching,  having  an  abundance  of  rich 
green  foliage. 
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Coming  of  Spring. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Listen  to  the  happy  voices 

As  they  whisper  in  the  breeze. 
As  they  murmur  in  the  brooklets. 

As  they  rustle  in  the  trees. 
List !  can  you  not  hear  the  music 

In  the  earth  and  in  the  air? 
"Oh,  make  ready  for  her  coming. 

With  her  buds  and  blossoms  fair." 

Oil,  make  ready  for  her  coming, 

Rlust'ry  March  with  welcome  breeze 
Comes  to  drive  away  the  snowflakes 

From  the  grass  and  from  the  trees. 
To  the  buds  the  birds  are  telling 

As  they  in  the  branches  sing, 
"Listen  to  the  wind's  loud  calling. 

She  is  coming,  welcome  Spring." 

Then  the  snowdrop  whispers  softly 

To  the  crocus,  "Spring  is  here." 
And  the  dafifodil  so  yellow 

Tells  it  low  in  Daisy's  ear. 
Spring  is  coming  with  glad  voices. 

All  now  join  the  sweet  refrain, 
W'hile  they  feel  the  welcome  moisture 

Of  the  gently  falling  rain. 

'i'hcn  the  robin,  chirping  loudly. 

In  the  swaying  apple-tree. 
Thinks  of  nest  among  the  blossoms. 

And  pours  forth  sweet  melody. 
Till  the  children,  listening  brcatliloss 

To  his  song  so  loud  and  clear. 
Shout  with  joy  the  happy  tidings, 

"Spring  is  coming!  Spring  is  here!" 


I" 


HAPPY  EASTER,   PAPA  ! 
"happy  EASTER,  MAMA  !' 
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A  Triple  Providence. 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


No.  4. 


Two  of  the  four  boys  were  filled 
with  the  very  spirit  of  mischief  that 
morning  as  they  left  Winter  Quarters 
to  take  the  cows  and  work  oxen  out  to 
the  feeding  grounds.  Else  why  did 
they  tickle  poor  "Ikie's"  donkey  and 
make  him  run  and  kick  up  his  heels 
till  he  threw  the  boy  oflf?  And  why 
did  they  do  nothing  but  jump  ditches 
and  run  races  on  their  horses,  without 
any  more  than  glancing  at  the  herd 
now  and  then  till  the  Indians  were 
upon  them? 

Yet  if  "Ikie"  hadn't  gone  home  cry- 
ing, and  if  the  boys  had  turned  the 
horses  out  as  usual,  goodness  knows 
what  would  have  happened !  And  both 
of  these  things  would  have  been  done 
if  Joseph  and  Kirby  had  not  been 
playful  that  morning. 

"You  boys  drive  the  cows  out," 
Alden  had  said  as  they  came  to  the 
forks  of  the  road,  "while  I  go  through 
the  hazels  and  gather  some  nuts.  I'll 
take  the  lower  road  and  meet  you  at 
the  spring." 

Joseph  and  Kirby  had  said,  "All 
right !"  with  more  gladness  in  their 
hearts  than  they  dared  to  show  in 
their  faces.  Not  on  account  of  the 
nuts,  as  you  may  have  supposed,  but 
on  account  of  Aldcn's  absence.  Alden 
was  almost  a  man,  with  a  man's  sober- 
ness and  walk.  Also  he  wished  these 
boys  to  be  sober.  Kirby  was  ten  and 
was  somewhat  larger  than  Joseph, 
who  was  nine  years  old.  Then  there 
was  "Ikie"  who  was  only  seven. 


And  so  it  happened  that  the  three 
boys — Joseph  riding  a  fine  bay  mare, 
Kirby  on  a  sprightly  black  pony,  and 
"Ikie"  astride  of  a  little  brown,  mis- 
chievous donkey — leisurely  followed 
the  herd  to  the  feeding  grounds,  two 
miles  away. 

Then  is  when  Joseph  and  Kirby 
tickled  the  donkey  with  the  long 
switches  which  they  carried,  and  then 
is  when  he  humped  up  his  back  pro- 
digiously, crooked  his  fore-legs  even 
more  than  nature  or  an  accident  had 
done  for  him,  ran  like  a  wild  zebra, 
and  stopped  suddenly  with  his  head 
between  his  legs. 

But  "Ikie"  proved  a  good  rider, 
even  if  he  was  little.  Through  a  dozen 
of  these  spurts  he  stuck  like  a  horse- 
fly. But  he  couldn't  guide  the  animal. 
Once,  though  when  he  wasn't  looking 
for  anything,  Jackie  threw  up  his  heels 
took  a  sudden  plunge,  and  oflf  went 
the  small  rider.  "Ikie"  had  such  a 
short  distance  to  go,  however,  that  he 
was  not  hurt  a  bit.  But  he  got  ex- 
tremely mad,  as  the  boys  say,  and 
went  liome,  leaving  the  donkey  there 
actually  laughing  at  him!  "Ikie"  did 
not  stop  to  look  back.  He  put  the 
three  of  them  in  the  same  class — they 
were  all  equally  mischievous. 

Joseph  and  Kirby  were  sorry,  then. 
It  had  turned  out  worse  than  they  had 
expected — as  such  thing.i  always  do. 
Not  so  the  donkey.  He  went  in  search 
of  the  choicest  grass,  as  if  he  were 
glad  the  thing  had  happened.     But  he 
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was  only  a  donkey,  anyway,  and  not 
capable  of  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
boys. 

The  herd  grounds  were  in  a  low 
valley  running  north  and  south,  with  a 
spring  of  cool  water  at  the  upper  end. 
Having  reached  this  place,  Joseph  and 
Kirby  let  the  cattle  browse  about  on 
the  tall  bunch  grass  that  grew  abund- 
antly over  all  the  prairie  land  in  that 
part  of  Iowa.  The  boys  set  their  dinner 
pails  near  the  spring  and  proceeded  to 
indulge  their  legitimate  love  of  sport. 

Mind,  I  am  not  blaming  Joseph  and 
his  companion  the  least  bit,  except  for 
carrying  that  donkey  aflfair  just  a  lit- 
tle too  far.  But  as  they  were  really 
sorry  for  it  immediately,  I  forgive 
them,  and  so  do  you.  As  for  the  run- 
ning and  jumping — why,there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  that,  is  there  now? 
Nothing  at  all  out  of  the*  way,  even  if 
they  would  not  have  done  it  had  Alden 
been  there  with  his  unbending  nature. 
And  besides,  the  cattle  were  just  as 
safe  as  if  the  boys  had  done  nothing 
but  stare  at  them  all  the  time. 

So,  as  I  say,  the  boys  ran  races  and 
jumped  at  marks  and  had  all  sorts  of 
fun,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  you 
may  be  sure. 

While  Joseph  and  Kirby  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing you  cannot  get  along  without 
knowing. 

Alden  and  Joseph  and  Kirby  were 
herd-boys  for  all  Winter  Quarters. 
Winter  Quarters  was  the  temporary 
home  of  the  Saints  in  1847,  when  this 
story  happened.  Everybody  who  had 
cows  or  oxen — and  nearly  evervbody 
had — turned  them  into  this  herd.  Be- 
sides, those  were  the  days  wdien  the 
painted  and  bedecked  redmen  stole  cat- 
tle and  horses  from  the  settlers.  That 
was  partly  because  it  was  their  nature 
to  steal,  but  partly  also  because  the 
Saints  were  on  Indian  ground.  To  be 
sure,  the  Saints  had  first  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  government.  But  what 
did  Indians  care  for  such  things.  So 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  it  was  just 


as  if  the  .Saints  had  not  got  permission 
to  stay  there. 

It  was  a  very  great  responisbility. 
therefore,  which  these  three  boys  had 
to  bear.  In  a  sense,  they  held  all  tlic 
valuable  possessions  of  the  community 
in  their  keeping.  They  drove  these 
herds  out  in  the  morning,  stayed  to 
watch  them  all  day,  and  then  drove 
them  in  in  the  evening. 

Well,  as  Joseph  and  Kirby  were 
running  short  races,  jumping  ditche;-. 
and  running  about  on  their  horses,  ami 
as  the  cattle  were  grazing  quietly  near 
the  center  of  the  low  valley,  all  of  a 
sudden  a  band  of  Indians  on  horse- 
back, naked  and  painted  and  feath- 
ered, burst  into  sight  over  the  eastern 
ridge,  whooping  and  yelling  like  thi- 
red  devils  that  thev  were. 

The  poor  dumb  beasts  held  up  their 
heads  at  the  strange  racket.  Some  of 
them  held  up  their  tails  as  well,  so 
great  was  their  astonishment.  All  of 
them,  however,  had  serious  thoughts 
about  bunching  up  and  running.  The 
worst  feature  about  it  was  that  one 
direction  would  have  been  as  good  for 
them,  according  to  their  view  of  the 
subject,  as  any  other. 

Kirby,  quick  as  a  flash,  turned  his 
pony's  head  towards  the  town,  gave 
him  the  switch,  dug  him  furiously  in 
the  flanks  with  his  heels,  and  sped 
over  the  country  like  the  wind,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Indians!  In- 
dians !" 

Joseph,  with  the  same  alertness  and 
presence  of  mind,  set  out  at  a  break- 
neck speed  towards  the  herd.  Know- 
in  their  value  to  his  people,  he  wished 
to  save  them.  If  he  coxdd  only  turn 
their  heads  in  the  direction  of  home  I 

Meantime,  on  came  the  redmen  I 
Joseph  and  they  reached  the  cattle  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  But  here  the 
Indians  divided,  part  of  them  going 
in  pursuit  of  Kirby,  who  had  wisely 
abandoned  his  horse  and  was  endeav- 
oring to  reach  the  settlement  on  foot. 
The  savages,  true  to  their  thieving  in- 
stinct, took  the  horse  and  began  to  re- 
turn to  assist  in  capturing  the  herd. 
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Joseph's  horse  was  fleet  of  foot.  The 
l)Oy  was  resolved  to  sell  what  he  had 
at  the  hig-hest  price  possible.  So  he 
desperately  whipped  his  horse  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  cattle. 

Half  a  dozen  Indians  dashed  after 
him.  By  the  merest  chance  he  eluded 
them.  They  ran  into  each  other  with 
a  violence  that  threatened  to  unseat 
two  or  three.  But  they  gathered  reins 
for  a  fresh  pursuit.  By  this  time  the 
Indians  who  had  followed  Kirby  had 
returned.  And  now  the  whole  band 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  were  endeavoring 
to  capture  this  lone  boy ! 

Had  Joseph  not  been  anxious  for 
the  herd,  he  could  have  escaped.  But 
he  tried  hard,  in  his  attempts  to  dodge 
now  this,  now  that  Indian,  to  give  the 
cattle  a  scare  in  the  direction  of  home. 
His  horse  was  swifter-footed  than  any 
of  those  of  the  redmen.  And  so  he 
dashed  here  and  there.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  reached  a  point  in  the  valley 
opposite  the  one  where  the  Indians 
had  come,  and  was  fast  leaving  them 
behind,  when  he  came  face  to  face 
with  another  band !  He  turned  this 
way  and  that,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Two  huge,  painted  natives  rode  be- 
side him,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  grabbed  him  fiercely 
by  the  arms,  held  him  up  over  the 
horse  he  was  riding,  then  slackened 
their  speed  till  the  animal  had  gone 
from  under  him,  and  at  last  dropped 
him  violently  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  he  was  not  trampled  to 
death  under  the  rest  of  the  horses' 
feet. 

But  he  wasn't.  He  rose  absolutely 
unhurt.  He  looked  about  him.  The 
cattle  had  stampeded  into  the  hrusii, 
mo.stly,  through  his  efforts,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town ;  a  group  of  men 
with  pitchforks,  on  their  way  to  the 
hayficlds,  appeared  for  an  instant  on 
the  western  hill  top,  but  utterly  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  ;  the 
Indians  had  caught  his  l)cautifu!  bay 
marc  and  were  making  off  over  the 
eastern  ridge ;  a  lone  savage,  how- 
ever, remained  behind  long  enough  to 


coax  "Ikie"s"'  donkey,  with  a  bag  of 
oats,  and  to  l^e  kicked  for  his  ]jains, 
and  now  the  Indian  was  hastening  to 
join  his  companions,  while  the  donkey 
leisurely  ate  up  the  grain.  All  this, 
Joseph  took  in  at  a  glance. 

Now,  however,  new  fears  assailed 
the  boy.  The  cattle  were  still  at  large. 
The  Indians  might  return  to  complete 
their  work.  Evidently  they  had  been 
frightened  away  by  the  men  with  the 
pitchforks.  He  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  safest  and  the  wisest  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  imitate  Kirby's  ex- 
ample, and  take  to  his  heels  home- 
ward.   This  he  did. 

When  he  reached  the  town,  he  found 
everybody  gathered  at  the  bowery. 
The  leaders  were  calling  for  volun- 
teers enough  to  form  two  companies 
to  pursue  the  Indians.  Kirby  had  told 
the  story  of  the  raid  as  far  as  it  was 
known  to  him  ;  all  the  people  natural- 
ly supposed  that  the  cattle  had  been 
stolen  and  Joseph  captured  or  killed. 
Joseph's  mother  and  brother  and  sis- 
ters were  overcome  with  grief.  But 
there  was  joy  and  gladness  in  every 
heart  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene. 

The  organization  of  the  two  com- 
panies continued.  One  of  the  com- 
panies— the  footmen — went  with  Jo- 
seph and  Kirby  to  the  spring.  No 
cattle  were  in  sight.  Even  the  dinner 
pails  were  gone.  A  blanket  that  had 
been  used  by  Joseph  for  a  saddle  lay 
near  the  spring.  Had  the  Indians, 
then,  returned  ? 

.Ml  the  rest  of  that  day  Joseph  and 
the  rest  hunted  for  the  animals.  It 
was,  however,  to  no  ])urpose.  They 
could  find  no  trace  of  thciu.  Tired 
and  almost  heart-broken.  Joseph  re- 
turned at  night  to  his  home.  He  could 
no  longer  keep  back  the  tears,  and 
cried  bitterly,  and  wished  he  had  been 
a  man. 

And  yet  all  the  while  there  were  the 
cattle  safely  corralcd  at  liome ! 

You  remember  that  in  tiic  morning 
Alden  had  gone  through  the  hazels  to 
pick  nuts,  promising  to  meet  the  other 
iioys    at    the    spring.       Well,    he    had 
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gathered  the  nuts  and  gone  to  the 
spring,  but  after  the  Indian  excite- 
ment and  after  Joseph  had  returned 
home  to  report  his  safety,  Alden  found 
the  cattle  straying  off  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  boys.  There  were  traces,  though, 
he  thought,  of  something  unusual.    So 


picking  up  the  dinner  pails  and  col- 
lecting the  scattered  cattle,  he  drove 
them  home  over  the  upper  road.  At 
the  same  time  the  company  was  on  its 
way  to  the  spring  over  the  lower  road, 
and  thus  they  missed  each  other.  A 
messenger  had  been  sent  to  find  the 
company,  but  he  did  not  reach  it. 


The  "Rusty  Dozen." 

Bv  Harold  Goff. 


I. 


"It  ain't  near  as  mucli  fun  as  you 
said  it  would  be."  grumbled  "Skinny" 
Waters  to  Bill  Barlow  as  they  sat  by 
the  fire  in  the  camp  of  the  "Rusty 
Dozen."  It  was  early  afternoon  and 
"the  gang"  had  not  yet  gathered  for 
the  daily  meeting,  which  they  held  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  gravel  bed  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Up  the  road  several  of 
the  boys  were  coming,  but  only  Bill 
and  "Skinny"  had  arrived  as  yet,  it 
being  their  turn  to  get  the  fire  started 
before  meeting  time. 

"No,"  repeated  "Skinny,"  "it  ain't 
very  much  fun." 

"What  y'u  talkin'  about?"  inquired 
Mike,  looking  up  from  his  whittling. 

"I  mean  this  'Rusty  Dozen'  bunch 
and  the  way  we  act,"  "Skinny"  went 
on.  "Now,  what  good  do  you  suppose 
it's  goin'  to  do  us  to  come  here  every 
day  and  take  oaths  and  carry  on  the 
way  we  do." 

"Well,  it's  regular,  ain't  it?"  Bill 
replied ;  "the  men  do  it." 

"Maybe  they  do,"  rejoined  "Skin- 
ny," "but  they  don't  go  around  at 
night,  stealin'  chickens  and  potatoes. 
That  kind  o'  business  won't  help  us  in 
the  long  run." 

"We've  got  to  have  things  to  eat  if 
we're  goin'  to  keep  up  the  organiza- 
tion, ain't  we?"  retorted  Bill  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said  in  the  matter. 

By  this  time  four  more  boys  had  ar- 


rived in  camp  and  were  taking  their 
places  around  the  fire.  Thev  were 
Roy  Wilkins,  Sam  White,  Bob  Har- 
rington, and  Dick  Wells ;  while  from 
across  the  field  three  sharp  whistles 
told  that  Mike  Burns  would  soon  be 
there. 

Mike  was  the  bully  of  the  crowd. 
By  right  of  size  and  strength  he  had 
made  himself  chief  of  the  "Rusty 
Dozen,"  and  he  ruled  them  with  a  high 
hand.  He  was  fourteen ;  most  of  the 
other  boys  were  twelve.  "Skinny"  was 
only  eleven,  and  small  for  that  age. 

"Where's  the  rest  of  the  guys?" 
demanded  Mike  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  camp. 

"Ben  had  to  go  on  an  errand  for 
his  dad,"  spoke  up  Bob  Harrington. 
"Jim  ain't  comin'  today — his  old  man's 
watchin'  out  fer  him.  I  guess  Smiggs 
and  Charley'll  be  here." 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  sun  shadow," 
the  chief  ordered,  "and  if  they  ain't 
here  on  time  we'll  give  'em  what's 
comin'  to  'em." 

"Look's  as  if  we  might  lose  a  mem- 
ber," volunteered  Bill. 

"Who?"  demanded  Mike  sharply. 

"  'Skinny'  here's  gettin'  cold  feet." 

All  the  crowd  glared  at  "Skinny." 

"I  only  said  it  wasn't  very  much 
fun,"  said  "Skinny." 

"Well,  don't  start  anytliing,"  the 
chief  said  sternly;  "don't  go  to  givin' 
away  any  of  our  secrets." 

"I  guess  my  word's  as  good  as  any- 
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body's  here,"  defended  "Skinny;"  "I 
won't  give  away  any  secrets,  but  I'm 
goin'  to  cut  out  the  stealin'  and  the 
smokin'." 

"You  little  runt,"  sneered  Mike, 
"you  couldn't  cut  out  smokin'  if  you 
tried." 

"Maybe  smokin's  why  I  am  a  runt," 
returned  "Skinny."  "Anyway,  I'm  go- 
in'  to  cut  it  out.  It'll  be  hard,  I  guess. 
I  started  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
You  see,  I  didn't  have  any  mother." 

"Well,  what  good's  a  mother?" 
growled  Mike — "only  to  lick  y'u  every 
time  she  gets  a  chance." 

"I  wish  I  had  one,  just  the  same," 
said  "Skinny,"  with  a  little  catch  in  his 
voice. 

"Well,  you  can  have  mine,"  grunted 
Mike. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  said 
"Skinny"  hotly;  "your  mother  is  a 
good  woman,  and  you  know  it.  You 
deserve  every  licking  you  get  from  her, 
and  a  whole  lot  you  don't  get." 

"Ah !  she's  a — 

"Hold  on,  there,  Mike  Burns!"  ex- 
claimed "Skinny ;"  "you're  goin'  too 
far.  I  ain't  much  of  a  fighter,  but  I 
won't  stand  for  no  insultin'  of  ladies — 
especially  your  own  mother." 

"Why,  you  litttle  shrimp,  I  could 
lick  you  with  my  eyes  shut."  Mike 
sneered  contemptuously  at  the  little 
fellow. 

"Maybe  you  could,"  said  "Skinny" 
calmly;  "you  weigh  about  thirty 
pounds  more  than  I  do.  But  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  prove  it  if  you  make 
any  insultin'  remarks  about  women 
when  I'm  around." 

In  astonishment  the  members  of  the 
"Rusty  Dozen"  stood  listening  to  what 
was  going  on.  Never  before  had  any 
of  them  dared  to  defy  their  chief.  And 
"Skinny,"  the  smallest  of  the  crowd, 
to  do  it ! 

"Oh,  I  will,  will  I?"  continued  Mike 
angrily.  "Well,  say,  there  goes  Old 
I^ady  Brown  along  the  road  :  I  suppose 
you'd  fight  if  I  said  anvthing  about 
her?" 

"She's  a  woman,"  rc])licd  "Skinny," 


"and  she's  a  widow,  too.  You  ought 
to  be  'specially  kind  to  widows." 

"She's  an  old  hag,"  said  Mike. 

If  the  "Rusty  Dozen"  had  been  sur- 
prised before,  they  were  utterly 
amazed  at  what  happened  next.  With 
lightning  speed  "Skinny"  lunged  at 
Mike  and  struck  him  squarely  in  the 
mouth.  The  big  fellow,  unprepared 
for  such  an  attack,  went  down  in  a 
heap,  and  "Skiriny"  was  on  top  of  him 
in  a  flash.  Over  and  over  they  rolled  in 
the  dust,  first  one  on  top,  and  then  the 
other.  How  the  smaller  boy  stood 
any  chance  at  all  with  his  heavy  antag- 
onist, the  boys  who  were  looking  on 
could  not  imagine.  In  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  camp  any  of  them  could 
handle  "Skinny"  with  ease.  Now,  it 
looked  as  if  Mike  would  have  a  hard 
time  with  him. 

"Skinny"  was  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple. He  was  the  champion  of  wom- 
ankind— mothers  and  sisters.  He  was 
fighting  for  them,  and  he  put  his  whole 
soul  and  body  into  the  struggle.  Some 
superhuman  power  must  have  helped 
him,  too,  for  time  and  time  again  when 
the  heavy  weight  and  strength  of  Mike 
seemed  to  be  overpowering  him,  by 
some  twist  or  turn  "Skinny"  would 
get  back  his  hold  and  keep  the  upper 
hand.  At  last  Mike  weakened,  and 
"Skinny"  sat  in  triumph  across  his 
opponent's  neck. 

"I've  had  enough,"  gasped  Mike,  as 
"Skinny"'  pushed  his  face  into  the  dust. 

"Will  you  remember  what  I  said 
about  insultin'  women?"  demanded 
the  conqueror. 

"Yes,"  said  Mike. 

"And  will  you  go  and  apologize  to 
Mrs.  Brown?'"' 

"Y— yes— I  will." 

So  the  fighters  stood  up  and  brushed 
the  dust  from  their  clothes.  Then  they 
started  up  tiic  road  toward  Mrs. 
r.rown,  who  was  walking  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  her  home.  When  they 
reached  licr.  "Skinny"  lifted  his  hat; 
and  the  other  hoys,  though  they  sel- 
dom did  such  a  thing,  also  lifted  theirs. 

"Mrs.      Brown,"      said      "Skinny," 
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"Mike  LUtrns  has  sonic'lhiiip;'  to  say  to 
you." 

TliL"  woman  looked  at  the  boys  curi- 
ously. 

"I — I — said — something  mean  about 
you,  Mrs.  Brown,"  stammered  Mike, 
and  I  want  to  ask  your  pardon.  I'll 
never  do  it  again." 

Just  the  faintest  smile  played  across 
Mrs.  Brown's  tired  face,  and  then 
tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

"I  thank  you  for  being  so  manly  as 
to  come  and  tell  me  aiiout  it,"  she 
said  to  Mike. 

"It  was  'Skinny,'  ma'am,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Mrs.  Brown  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  "Skinny's"  head. 

"The  boy  who  will  defend  a  wom- 
an," she  said  softly,  "will  never  lack 
friends,  and  he  will  grow  up  to  be  the 


kind  of  man  the  world  needs." 

A  moment  she  paused  thoughtfully: 
then  she  said,  "Come  over  to  niv 
house,  all  of  you,  and  we'll  have  >ome 
aj)ples  and  ]>umpkin  pie.  T  had  some 
juicy  pears  I  would  like  to  have  given 
you.  hut  somebody  broke  into  the  shed 
and  stole  them  the  other  night.  I 
guess  they  needed  the  pears  mi  ire  than 
I  did.  But,  come  on,  there  are  plenty 
of  apples  left." 

With  shame  written  in  their  facei, 
the  "Rusty  Dozen"  bent  their  heads 
when  she  mentioned  the  pears  and 
stood  looking  down  at  the  ground.  For 
what  seemed  a  long  time  to  them, 
there  was  no  word  spoken.  Then  fi- 
nally, lifting  his  eyes,  Mike  said  cheer- 
fully, "Come  on,  boys,  maybe  Mrs. 
Brown  has  some  wood  we  can  ch  ij) 
for  her." 


Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Impressions  of  the  Manager. 


II. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO   CHORUS. 

Tour  of  "Mormcii"  Tabernacle  Choir. 
Nc2v  York,  Oct.-Nov.,  igii. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  hamper  the 
members  of  the  Chorus  with  a  code  of 
laws  that  might  interfere  with  their 
pleasure,  but  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
adopt  a  few  simple  rules  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
certain  subjects  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  many  questioijs 
that  might  arise.  The  fullest  amount  of 
liberty  commensurate  with  good  disci- 
pline should  characterize  the  trip,  but  the 
following  items  are  suggested  as  a  help 
in  the  dispatch  of  business  and  in  look 
ing  after  the  welfare  of  our  company: 

Organization. — For  the  purpose  of 
good  discipline  and  accounting  for  the 
whereabouts  and  deportment  of  the 
members  of  the  Chorus,  the  organiza- 
tion shall  consist  of  the  following: 

CI)     Captains  of  cars. 

'  2)     Lieutenant  of  tens. 

The  Lieutenant  shall  look  after  the 
welfare,  comfort,  safety  and  conduct  of 
the  ten  members  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  report  to  the  Captain  of  his  car.  who 
in  return  will  be  responsible  to  the  Man- 


ag:er  of  the  Tour  for  all  matters  ■•!  disci- 
pline connected  with  the  trip,  and  seport 
to  the  Manager  any  absentees  before  de- 
jiarture  of  train,  or  before  concert. 

Baggage. — Members  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  one  suitcase  or  valise  each, 
which  shall  be  carried  in  the  baggage 
room  free  of  charge.  In  additiou,  each 
member  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a  liand- 
bag  or  case,  suitable  for  use  in  the  sleeji- 
ing  cars  large  enough  to  hold  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  member,  includ- 
ing night  attire  and  accessories.  In  spe- 
cial cases,  where  trunks  are  absolutely 
necessary,  they  must  be  checked  througli 
to  New  York  and  at  the  expiration  >>{ 
the  X'cw  York  engagement,  checked 
through  to  Salt  Lake. 

Badges. — Each  member  must  secure  a 
badge  which  will  be  his  or  her  passport 
at  the  stage  doors  of  the  halls  and  the- 
atres in  which  we  wiU  appear,  The-e 
must  all  be  worn  in  a  prominent  position 
throughout  the  trip.  They  cannot  be 
used,  however,  for  meals  where  furnished 
by  the  Choir;  in  such  cnses,  tickets  will 
be  provided.  It  is  understood  that  if 
there  are  any  members  addicted  to  tb.e 
habit  of  smoking  that  such  practice  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  indulged  in  on  the 
sleepers,  nor  in  the  train  or  elsewhere 
while    the    member    is   wearing    a    badge. 
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N'o    hadge    must    be    given   or    loaned    to 
any  other  person  than  a  Choir  member. 

Dress — Members  are  urged  to  pay  the 
greatest  possible  attention  to  their  per- 
sonal attire  during  the  trip.  Sometimes 
in  traveling,  people  are  prone  to  get  care- 
less. For  the  good  name  and  dignity  of 
the  Choir,  we  urge  the  members  to  be 
neat,  and  pay  especial  attention  to  their 
laundry  and  shoes.  At  evening  con- 
certs, ladies  are  expected  to  appear  in 
white  or  cream-colored  dresses;  gentle- 
men in  evening  dress,  white  ties  and  pat- 
ent leather  or  shined  shoes.  At  matinees 
ladies  may  wear  afternoon  gowns  and 
gentlemen  their  morning  clothes. 

Concerts. — .\t  each  concert  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Choir  arc  required  to  report 
at  the  hall,  properly  dressed,  twenty 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  concert  in  order  that  the  at- 
tendance can  be  duly  registered,  that  the 
Conductor  might  be  freed  from  the  anx- 
iety caused  by  late  arrival  of  the  Choir, 
and  that  the  entire  body  might  lake  (heir 
places  on  the  platform  promjitly  and  in 
perfect  order.  Xo  meml)er  will  be  al 
lowed  to  ascend  the  ])l;ilform  after  tin- 
concert  has  commenced.  It  is  under 
stood  that  there  shall  be  no  convers;ilii)n 


or  applause  by  the  chorus  during  any 
concert  and  if  there  should  be  only  one 
e.xit  from  the  platform,  gentlemen  are  re- 
quested to  remain  seated  until  all  the  la- 
dies have  left. 

Trains. — Where  trains  are  scheduled  to 
leave  after  the  performance,  members 
must  be  on  hand  15  minutes  before  de- 
parture in  order  to  be  checked  no  by  the 
Lieutenant.  If  the  train  remains  in  the 
city  all  night,  the  cars  will  be  locked  at 
12  o'clock.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  members  conserve  their 
strength  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  singing.  A  tired-out  chorus  will  be 
very  liable  to  do  poor  work,  flat  singing 
.and  be  otherwise  unsatisfactory;  there- 
fere,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  look 
after  your  health  and  get  all  the  sleep 
and  rest  possible.  .\t  the  same  time,  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  this  great  trip  for  seeing  the  sights 
and  getting  the  most  out  of  your  oppor- 
tunities. 

Priv.-ite  Hospitality. — Members  of  the 
Choir  wlir>  have  been  invited  lo  stay  with 
friends  .at  various  places  should  notify 
his  or  her  I.ieuten.anl  at  the  earliest  jios- 
sible  moment,  .giving  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  frieufl.  so  thai   if  lliev  .'ire  .ib- 
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sent  from  the  car  a  full  understanding  of 
where  they  are  will  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  car  Captain.  No  member  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  party  except  by  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Manager.  The 
Manager  will  arrange  for  a  few  home 
newspapers  to  be  delivered  at  intervals 
on  the  road,  and  these  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  members  as  far  as  possible. 

Rehearsals. — It  is  not  expected  to  do 
much  rehearsing,  but  in  case  of  neces- 
sity it  is  expected  that  all  members  shall 
be  at  the  call  of  Conductor  for  such  re- 
hearsals as  he  may  require. 

Laundry.— ^ Where  it  is  necessary,  on 
the  road,  to  have  laundry  done,  the  Man- 
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ager  will  notify  a  Laundry  in  advance 
and  each  individual  must  be  responsible 
for  all  linen  being  marked  distinctly,  and 
charges  for  same  must  be  paid  by  the  in- 
dividuals. 

Lost  Property. — Any  loss  should  be 
immediately  reported  by  a  member  to  his 
or  her  Lieutenant  who  should  in  turn  no- 
tify the  Captain  of  the  Car,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  lost  articles.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  management 
cannot  be  responsible  for  losses  due  to 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Sight-Seeing. — While    sight-seeing,    es- 


pecially in  New  York  City,  members  are 
urged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  artis- 
tic surroundings  of  which  New  York  is 
so  full  and  not  let  their  curiosity  lead 
them  into  places  which  might  cause  re- 
proach to  fall  upon  the  Choir.  Ladies  are 
especially  warned  against  being  out  alone 
at  night  and  in  going  to  and  from  the 
concerts  should  take  the  popular  avenues 
of  travel  that  they  might  not  be  subject 
to  any  insult  or  criticism.  Boisterous 
conduct  on  train  or  in  hotels,  though  it 
may  be  of  an  innocent  character,  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden,  and  miscellaneous 
singing  on  the  platform  or  in  the  trains 
will  not  be  allowed. 

Penalty  for  Violation  of  Rules. — For 
violation  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  proper  discipline  on  this 
tour  a  member  may  be  fined  or  in  ex- 
treme cases,  may  have  his  transportation 
v^"'tlidrawn. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Manager. 

Evan  Stephens,  Conductor. 

We  awoke  late  on  the  morning  of 
October  25th.  The  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  past  week  were  too  much 
for  us,  and  tired  nature  had  to  get  re- 
lief. It  was  an  unusually  jolly  party, 
and  the  members  came  up  happy  and 
smiling  to  a  splendid  breakfast-lunch 
provided  by  the  Union  Pacific  dining 
service.  The  morning  was  spent  in 
extolling  the  splendid  trackage  equip- 
ment and  service  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system  and  the  courtesy  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

During  this  run  from  Cheyenne  to 
Omaha.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
in  behalf  of  the  First  Presidency,  by 
wire,  extended  to  the  choir  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  all  the  famous  places  re- 
ferred to  in  Church  History  that  were 
located  near  our  line  of  travel.  This 
kind  invitation  was  eagerly  grasped, 
and  Omaha  marked  the  beginning  of 
these  interesting  side  trips  which 
made  our  tour  so  memorable.  We  had 
already  planned  to  visit  Florence,  and 
in  accordance  with  arrangements 
made  by  Press  Representative  Geo. 
E.  Carpenter.  Manager  J-  ^I-  Gillan 
of  the  Omaha  Auditorium  had  six 
trolley  cars  waiting  for  us  at  the 
Union  Station,  and  in  a  brief  time 
our  entire  party  was  aboard  and  on 
its     way    to    visit     Florence,     better 
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known  in  Church  history  as  Winter 
Quarters.  Florence  is  but  a  fifteen-min- 
utes' ride  from  the  Omaha  Station, 
and  we  were  soon  at  pur  destination. 
First  we  visited  the  point  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  where  the  Saints  ferric  1 
across  in  1846-7.  A  modern  electric 
power  plant  operates  close  by  this  his- 
toric bend  of  the  river,  and  a  public 
park  w-ith  spacious  lawns  fittingly 
marks  the  spot  which  was  at  one  time 
the  scene  of  so  much  tribulation  in 
the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Across  the 
trolley  line  is  another  park  containing 
the  big  Cottonwood  tree  which  was 
planted  sixty-six  years  ago  by  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young.  As  our  party 
gathered  around,  Mr.  E.  L.  Platz,  rep- 
resenting the  mayor  of  the  town, 
mounted  a  platform  which  seemed  to 
be  a  permanently  arranged  fixture  un- 
derneath the  spreading  branches  o? 
the  tree,  and  welcomed  the  choir  ti 
Florence.  He  referred  to  the  sturdv 
pioneers  who  had  camped  on  that  spot 
and  to  the  200  souls  that  had  died  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  were  buried  on 
the  hillside.  Mr.  Platz  said  that  the 
city  of  Florence  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  memory  of 
those  who  had  endured  hardships  on 
this  spot. 

Conductor  Stephens  responded 
thanking  the  good  Florence  people  for 
their  courtesies. 

The  instincts  of  the  American  sou- 
venir hunter  were  slightly  manifest  in 
the  party  at  first,  and  many  wanted 
to  cut  some  of  the  bark  off  the  tree. 
but  a  word  of  warning  was  sufficient 
and  hats  were  off  and  heads  bent  in 
sacred  reverence  for  the  old  tree  and 
the  man  who  planted  it. 

"Who  knows  that  P.righam  Young 
planted  that  tree?"  asked  an  inquir- 
Mig  member. 

"Why,  that's  self-apparent,"  re- 
sponded a  voice  from  the  crowd. 
"Can't  you  see  it's  the  biggest  thing 
in  the  neighborhood?"  .Xnd  so,  in- 
<leefl,  it  was.  .Among  all  the  trees  in 
sight,  the  one  planted  by  President 
Young   was   by    far   the    largest.      It 


sceiaer:  to  stand  there  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  bigness  of  that  man.  I 
could  not  but  think  that  there  was 
no  s;)Ot  ever  touched  by  hinv  that 
does  i.ot  bear  evidence  of  his  great- 
ness. He  was  the  great  exemplar  of 
the  "two  blades  of  grass"  and  "blos- 
som as  the  rose"  ideas.  Liberty  Park 
at  Salt  Lake  City  is  one  of  the  monu- 
ments to  his  forethought,  for  he  trans- 
ported the  seeds  across  the  desert  and 
planted  them  there. 

But  Florence  !  Dear  Florence  !  So 
full  of  sainted  memories,  sweet  and 
snd.      Over   there   in    the   old    Indian 
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cemetery  on  the  hillside  sleeps  my 
grandmother;  down  by  the  turbulent 
Missouri  was  born  my  elder  brother. 
]  I  ere  was  my  father's  house,  where 
he  and  my  mother  spent  a  frontier 
honeymoon  and  assisted  in  outfitting 
the  Saints  preparatory  to  the  long 
iournev  across  the  plnins — a  journey 
which  then  took  three  months,  but 
which  we  IkhI  just  covered  in  forty 
hours. 
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Historian  Orson  F.  Whitney  has 
this  to  say  about  Florence  or  Winter 
Hnarters : 

"As  the  season  advanced  tlie  settlers 
on  tlie  west  side  were  instructed  to  con- 
{frcgate  in  one  place,  and  a  site  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  they  there  found- 
ed their  celebrated  Winter  Quarters. 
This  place  is  now  Florence,  Nebraska, 
five  miles  above  the  city  of  Omaha.  It 
tlien  consisted  of  seven  hundred  houses 
of  log,  turf,  and  other  primitive  mate- 
rials, neatly  arranged  and  laid  out  with 
streets     and    byways,    with     workshops. 
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mills,  etc.,  and  a  tabernacle  of  worship  in 
the  midst:  the  whole  arising  from  a 
pretty  plateau  overlooking  the  river,  and 
well  fortitied  with  breast-work,  stockade 
and  block-houses,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  frontier.  Such  was  Winter  Quarters. 
The  settlement  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  wards,  with  a  Bishop  over  each. 
There  was  also  a  High  Council.  The 
population  of  the  place  was  about  four 
thousand.  A  ward  east  of  the  river  con- 
tained  a  Httle   over  two  hundred   souls." 

Our  stav  in  Florence  was  brief  as 


\vc  were  chic  to  sing  at  the  .Vnditoriiim 
at  Omaha  on  that  evening,  so  at  the 
word  of  command  from  Conductor 
Stephens  and  with  instinctive  appro- 
priateness, the  party  slowly  marched 
from  the  tree  across  the  grass  to  the 
waiting  trolley  cars,  singing, 

"Come,  come  ye  Saints,  no  toil  nor  labor 
fear. 
But  with  joy  wend  your  way." 

The  singers'  voices  rang  out  with 
marvelous  sweetness  and  the  linger- 
ing cadences  seemed  to  be  enfolded 
in  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  grand 
old  tree.  The  scene  was  deeply  im- 
pressive ;  our  souls  were  stirred ; 
many  tears  were  shed ;  and  as  the 
strains  of  the  song  were  lifted  up. 
there  arose  before  our  glistening  eves 
the  real  vision  of  the  weary  journev 
across  the  plains. 

Returning  to  the  city.  Conductor 
Stephens,  Professors  AlcClellan  and 
Weihe.  Treasurer  Smith.  Transpor- 
tation Manager  Spencer,  and  Manager 
Pyper,  with  their  wives,  were  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrit  Fort  at  a 
beautifully  appointed  dinner  at  the 
Omaha  club.  Many  of  the  choir  mem- 
bers were  able  to  visit  the  site  of 
Kanesville,  another  spot  famous  in 
"Mormon"  history.  It  is  just  across 
the  river  and  a  suburb  of  Council 
Bluffs. 

We  sang  that  night  in  the  Audi- 
torium in  Omaha  to  a  large  audience. 
None  of  the  handicaps  experienced  in 
Cheyenne  were  in  evidence.  Mr.  Gil- 
Ian  had  complied  with  every  provision 
of  his  contract  and  as  a  result  the 
choir  did  splendid  work.  Here  we 
had  the  presence  of  Gov.  Spry  and 
party.  The  Governor  was  in  Omaha 
attending  the  Exposition. 

Of  the  success  of  the  concert  let 
Omaha  give  her  own  opinion.  The 
following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the 
papers  there. 

Omaha  News,  Oct,  26th,  1911. 

More   than   half  a  century  ago  a  little 

band    of    courageous    men     and    women 

came  trailing  tlirough  a  wild  and  barren 

countr}',  braving  hardship  and  death,  but 
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with   their   faces   set    toward   a   promised 
land. 

And  now  from  out  that  land  have  come 
their  children's  children  to  charm  with 
their  sweet  voices  and  to  pass  over  the 
same  ground  that  their  forbears  traveled 
so  many  years  ago.  Some  thoughts  of 
this  kind  undoubtedly  flitted  through  the 
minds  of  the  200  members  of  the  I\Ior- 
mon  Tabernacle  choir  as  they  stood  sing- 
ing on  the  Auditorium  Stage  Wednesday 
night.     *     *     * 

Evan  Stephens,  the  hardworking  lead- 
er, and  his  200  singers  charmed  the 
.Auditorium  audience  Wednesday  evening 
and  pronounced  the  building  an  excellent 
place  in  which  to  sing. 

The  program  -was  full  of  variety,  and 
ranged  from  popular  to  classic,  from 
grave  to  gay.  There  was  the  old  Mor- 
mon hymn,  "O  My  Father,"  sung  with 
reverence:  "Down  South  in  Dixie,"  sung 
with  great  spirit,  with  the  words  after- 
ward turned  into  'Out  West  in  Utah" 
nnd  "God  is  Our  Refuge,"  by  Dudley- 
Buck,  sung  with  fine  interpretation. 

The  Lucia  se.xtette  was,  naturally,  one 
of  the  most  popular  numbers  with  the 
audience,  and  the  selection  from  the  "Ir- 
rigation Ode."  which  they  reserved  for 
the  last,  proved  an  inspiring  bit  of  music. 

The  Omaha  Examiner,  Oct.  28,  1911. 

The  concert  given  at  the  Auditorium 
Wednesday  evening  by  the  celebrated 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Salt  Take 
City  attracted  a  large  audience,  which 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  number  on  the 
program.  The  chorus  consists  of  200 
beautiful  voices,  which  blend  beautifully 
while  the  parts  are  well  balanced.  The 
tone  quality  is  wonderful,  the  fulness  and 
richness  of  tone  almost  organ-like,  sel- 
dom being  heard  in  a  chorus.  This_  great 
body  of  singers  is  under  the  direction  of 
Afr.  Evan  Steohens,  who  has  such  abso- 
lute control  over  them  that  they  sing  al- 
most as  one  voice.  He  inspires  them 
and  the  result  is  an  interpretation  for 
each  number  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  excel.  The  program  consisted  of  num- 
bers of  various  styles,  arranged  to  suit 
all  tastes. 

Omaha  Bee.  Oct.  28.  1011. 
Mormonism     could     not     nut     forth     a 
fairer  front  than  is  presented  in  that  col- 
lection  of  young  women  in   its  big  choir. 

Omaha  Excelsior,  Oct.  28,  1912, 
Not  all  art  comes  to  Omaha  from  the 
east.  This  week  there  came  out  of  the 
west  an  organization  of  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists— the  IVTormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  of  Salt  T.ake  City,  which  was  ac- 
corded   a    warm     welcome      Wednesday 


night  by  an  audience  of  a  size  that  would 
have  filled  the  largest  Omaha  theater  to 
the  last  seat,  but  looked  rather  small  in 
the  vastness  of  the  Auditorium.  Our  far 
western  friends  came  with  a  musical  mes- 
sage that  was  as  interesting  as  any  and 
won  the  good-will  of  the  audience  at  a 
bound,  and  that  grew  in  real  enthusiasm 
as  the  program  adapted  to  many  tastes 
pro.gressed.  The  monster  chorus  of  over 
two  hundred  voices  evenly  balanced  as 
to  sex  as  well  as  to  tone  volume,  did 
splendid  work  under  the  baton  of  its 
venerable,  genial,  artistic  composer-con- 
ductor. 

If  the  aim  of  the  Mormon  choir  in  this 
its  swing  around  the  eastern  circle  is  to 
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make  propaganda  for  its  Church,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  enlisted  a  more 
powerful  instrument  in  the  service  than 
itself. 

Thomas  J.  Kcllcy.  in  the  Oniali.i  Bee, 
said : 

"The  tour  of  the  Mormon  Talurnacle 
choir  is  absolutely  unique.  It  is  doubtful 
if  so  large  a  chorus  of  artists  has  ever 
before  been  brought  together  in  one  ag- 
gregation. The  parts  so  well  balanced, 
the  harmony  so  perfect  and  the  solo 
work  so  excellent  in  the  rendition  of 
classical    music,    distinguish    the    chorus 
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and    tlie    artists    frnm    all    other    musical       last  article  an  error  was  made.     Andrew 
organizations  in   America.  Peterson,  Stage  Carpenter,  should  be  Al- 

fred Peterson. 
Note.— In    the    hurry   of    preparing    the  (to   BE   CONTINUED.) 


JMISSOfRI   RIVER.      SCENE  OF  THE  OLD  FERRY    NEAR    WINTER    QU.VRTERS. 


Heralds  of  the  Spring. 


Soon  will  flights  of  feathered  atoms 
Homeward  come  on  weary  wmg, 

With  full  throats  of  adoration, 
Chanting  "Resurrected  Spring." 


May  no  ruthless  hand  of  spoiler 
Overthrow  your  lofty  bowers, 

And  no  scytheman  harm  the  younglings 
Cradled  'mong  the  sweet  wild  flowers. 


Blithesome  artists,  how  you  cheer  us 
With  your  symphonies  of  glee. 

Naively  all  the  while  coquetting 
With  a  mate  in  yonder  tree; 


We  are  told  in  ancient  legend 
Of  a  bird  with  broken  wins'. 

Throbbing  in  our  Savior's  garden, 
Wounded  so  it  could  not  sing; 


Coyly  gleaning  choicest  tuftings 
For  the  finish  of  your  nest. 

Hidden  in  the  topmost  branches 
Or  on  "  Mother  Earth's  warm  breast.' 


How  the  Christ-child  bent  above  it, 
Laid  His  lips  upon  its  throat; 

Healer  of  all  Times'  distresses 
Sent  it  forth  in  joyous  note. 


Noble  deeds  bear  imitation. 

Should  we  shattered  bird  o'ertake, 
Let  us  try  to  ease  the  suflferer 
For  our  Lord  and  Master's  sake. 

— P.   C.   ATcKinnon,  in   "Our   Dumb 
Animals." 


No  Place  foi  the  Boys. 


What  can  a  boy  do,  where  can  a  boy  stay, 

If  he  is  always  told  to  get  out  of  the  way? 

He  cannot  sit  here  and  he  must  not  stand  there; 

The  cushions  that  cover  that  fine  rocking-chair 

Were  put  there,  of  course,  to  be  seen  and  admired; 

A  boy  has  no  business  to  ever  be  tired. 

The  beautiful  roses  and  flowers  that  bloom 

On  the  floor  of  the  darkened  and  delicate  room 

Are  not  made  to  v\alk  on,  at  least  not  by  boys ; 

The  house  is  no  place,  anyway,  for  their  noise. 

Yet  boys  must  walk  somewhere,  and  what  if  their  feet. 

Sent  out  of  our  houses,  sent  into  the  street, 

Should  step  'round  the  corner  and  pause  at  the  door, 

Where  other  boys'  feet  have  paused  often  before. 

Should  pass  thro'  the  gateway  of  glittering  light. 

Where  jokes  that  are  merry  and  songs  that  are  bright 

Ring  out  a  warm  welcome  with  flattering  voice. 

And  temptingly  say,  "Here's  a  place  for  the  boys." 

Ah,  what  if  they  should?    What  if  your  boy  or  mine 

Should  cross  o'er  the  threshold  which  marks  out  the  line 

'Tvvixt  virtue  and  vice,  'twixt  pureness  and  sin, 

And  leave  all  his  innocent   boyhood  within? 

Oh,  what  if  they  should,  because  you  and  I, 

While  the  days  and  the  months,  and  the  years  hurry  by, 

Are  too  busy  with  cares  and  with  life's  fleeting  joys 

To  make  'round  our  hearthstone  a  place  for  the  boys! 

There's  a  place  for  the  boys — they  will  find  it  somewhere — 

And  if  our  homes  are  too  daintily  fair 

For  the  touch  of  their  fingers  and  the  tread  of  their  feet, 

They'll  find  it,  and  find  it,  alas !  in  the  street 

'Mid  the  gildings  of  sins  and  the  glitter  of  vice. 

And  with  heartaches  and  longing  we  pay  a  dear  price 

For  getting  of  gains,  that  our  life-time  employs, 

If  we  fail  to  provide  a  place  for  the  boys. 

A  place  for  the  boys,  dear  mother,  I  pray. 

As  cares  settle  down  'round  our  short  earthly  way. 

Don't  let  us  forget,  by  our  kind,  loving  deeds, 

To  show  we  remember  their  pleasures  and  needs. 

Though  our  soul  may  be  vexed  with  the  problems  of  life, 

y\nd  worn  with  besetments,  and  toilings,  and  strife, 

Our  hearts  will  keep  younger — your  tired  heart  and  mine — 

If  we  give  them  a  place  in   their  iimermost  shrine; 

And  to  our  life's  latest  breath  'twill  be  one  of  our  joys 

That  wc  kept  a  small  corner — a  place  for  the  boys. 
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-     -      Business  Manager 

standpoint  of  our  spiritual  needs. 
Those,  therefore,  who  do  not  recog- 
nize any  spiritual  deficiencies  or  ne- 
cessities in  themselve  do  not  receive 
from  books  of  Holy  Writ  what  those 
books  have  in  store  for  those  who  are 
earnestly  and  honestly  in  search  of 
their  great  treasures. 

The  Bible,  independent  of  its  spir- 
itual importance  to  the  human  family, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  interpretation 
of  human  life  and  its  purpose  that  has 
ever  been  written.  Learned  men  rec- 
ognize in  its  teachings  a  bounteous 
store  of  wisdom,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies it  has  been  drawn  upon  for  ar- 
guments intended  to  carry  conviction 
of  the  greatest  truths  to  the  human 
mind.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  that  wonderful  book, 
no  writings  have  ever  been  so  univer- 
else  the  inspiration  and  divinity  of  the      sally  accepted  as  those  of  the  Bible. 


Joseph  F.  Smith 
David  O.  McKay 
Stephen  L.  Richards 
Levi  W.  Richards 
Francis  M.  Lyman 
Heber  J.  Grant 
Hugh  J.  Cannon 
Andrew  Kimball 
las.  W.  Ure 
John  F.  Bennett 
T.  M.  Mills 
William  D.  Owen 
Seymour  B.  Young 
George  D.  Pyper 
Henry  Peterson 
Anthon  H.  Lund 


George  M.  Cannon 
James  E.  Talmage 
Horace  H.  Cummings 
Josiah  Burrows 
William  A.  Morton 
Horace  S.  Ensign 
Henry  H.  Rolapp 
Harold  G.  Reynolds 
Charles  B.  Felt 
George  H.  Wallace 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Robert  Lindsay  McGhie 
Sylvester  D.  Bradford 
Nathan  T.  Porter 
Milton  Bennion 
Charles   W.   Penrose 
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Reason  and  the  Scriptures. 

That  which  characterizes  above  all 


Scriptures  is  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written  and  the  spiritual  wealth 
they  convey  to  those  who  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  read  them.  Our 
attitude,  therefore,  toward  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  written. 
They  are  intended  to  enlarge  man's 
spiritual  endowments  and  to  reveal 
and  intensify  the  bond  of  relationship 
between  him  and  his  God.  The  Bible, 
as  all  other  books  of  Holy  Writ,  to  be 


Its    most   precious   teachings    are    ac- 
cepted as  axioms. 

Some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  hu- 
man existence  fasten  themselves  upon 
us  through  our  feelings,  and  we  thus 
learn  that  the  mind  with  all  its  powers 
of  reason  is  not  the  only  source  by 
which  we  obtain  information  and  en- 
lightenment. We  understand  that  to 
reason  well  our  minds  should  be  clear 
and  untrammeled  by  physical  weak- 
nesses.    What  is  true  of  our  mental 


appreciated  must  be  studied  by  those      conceptions  is  equally  true  of  our  feel- 


spiritually    inclined    and    who    are    in 
quest  of  spiritual  truths. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  grasp 
spiritual  truths  precisely  as  one  goes 
in  quest  of  mathematical  deductions. 
By  that  it  is  not  meant  that  we  should 
not  reason  when  reading  the  Bible, 
but   rather  that   we   reason   from   the 


ings  and  the  spiritual  life  so  closely 
associated  with  them.  If  we  are  to 
acquire  those  truths  that  come  most 
freely  through  our  spiritual  natures 
and  our  feelings,  those  natures  and 
feelings  should  be  free  as  possible 
from  the  diseased  and  weakened  con- 
ditions  to   which   their   improper   use 
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subject  them.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
Bible  and  other  Scriptures  and  drink 
freely  from  their  great  fountains  of 
living  truth,  we  must  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  To  read 
any  book  in  idle  curiosity  is  not  profit- 
able. A  book  should  be  read  for  profit 
by  those  who  sense  the  need  of  the 
truths  which  it  contains. 

Human  conduct  is  rarely  reasoned 
out.  It  is  more  largely  the  result  of 
feelings  and  the  impulses  which  arise 
from  them.  If  we  are  then  so  largely 
the  creatures  of  our  impulses,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  those  impulses  shall 
arise  from  feelings  that  have  been 
clarified,  purified,  and  rightly  inspired. 
He  who  has  enjoyed  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Writ  and  given  both  head  and 
heart  to  the  quest  of  its  great  truths 
is  not  half  so  likely  to  go  astray  as 
he  whose  life  is  confined  to  the  realms 
of  reason  only. 

It  is  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  young  people  to  the  fact  that 
thinking  and  reasoning  are  often  two 
very  difTerent  processes.  Young  peo- 
ple are  misled  when  they  imagine  that 
in  following  their  thoughts  only  they 
are  always  following  a  process  of  rea- 
soning. What  they  think  is  more 
generally  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ences, their  feelings,  and  the  habits  of 
their  lives.  If  they  think  earnestly, 
uprightly  and  cautiously,  it  is  because 
they  live  uprightly  and  are  painstak- 
ing and  correct  in  their  conduct.  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  following  our 
reason,  but  man's  reasoning  power  is 
not  very  great  at  best,  anrl  is  too  often 
clouded  by  prejudice  or  selfish  inter- 
ests. It  has  not  half  so  much  to  do 
with  the  happiness  anrl  welfare  of  our 
lives  as  correct  conduct  and  chaste 
and  moral  feelings.  The  word  reason 
is  a  word  too  often  conjured  with.  In 
the  mouths  of  uiiscru[)ulous  men  it  too 
frequently  means  sophistry,  and  actual 
deception. 

Let  those  who  would  read  the 
Scriptures  do  so  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  s|iiritnal  need  and  as  a  guide 
to  the  highest  and  best  conduct  in  life. 


They  will  then  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  great  truths  contained  therein 
are  beyond  price  and  without  limita- 
tion. To  read  a  book  of  Holy  Writ 
by  the  mere  rule  of  niathematical  in- 
vestigation would  be  the  simplest  fol- 
ly. Search  the  Scriptures :  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me  (John 
5:39).  For  what  man  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man  save  [by]  the  Spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but 
[by]  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we 
have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ; 
that  we  might  know  the  things  that 
;ire  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teachcth,  but 
\vhich  the  Holy  Ghost  teachcth,  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual. 

But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned  (I.  Cor.  2:11-14). 

And  again,  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they  are 
vain.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God.  for  it  is  written, 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craft- 
iness. Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in 
man.  For  all  things  are  yours.  *  * 
and  ve  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's   (I.  Cor.  3:19-23). 

Joseph  F.  Smiiii. 

Thoughts  on  Easter. 

The  celebration  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection on  luister  day  has  become  so 
universal  and  generally  accepted  that 
we  shall  not  argue  the  date,  Init  rather 
its  significance  and  beauty.  Those 
who  i)eantify  themselves  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  and  celebrate  caster 
by  charming  decorations  have  a  very 
different  conception  of  beauty  from 
that  beauty  which  our  Savior's  resur- 
rect imi  Ivpifies.  The  resurrection 
meant  to  Him  the  birth  of  a  new  body. 
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To  us  it  is  the  birth  of  the  joy  that 
comes  from  the  assurance  that  we 
too  shall  have  new  bodies.  Beauty 
is  determined  by  two  standards,  nei- 
ther of  which  is  complete  or  satis- 
factory in  itself.  In  the  first  place 
there  must  be  intrinsic  beauty  in  the 
object  of  our  love  and  admiration.  In 
the  second  place,  there  must  be  within 
us  powers  of  appreciation,  hope  and 
faith,  which  enable  us  to  enjoy  what 
is  worthy  and  exalting.  There  is 
nothing  in  life  more  beautiful  than 
exalting  hope  and  abiding  faith.  They 
enable  us  to  enjoy  both  the  Creator 
and  his  creations. 

There  are  two  great  facts  in  re- 
ligion— one  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  other  the  resurrection  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  being  naturally  be- 
gets feelings  of  supplication.  Our 
belief  in  the  resurrection  beautifies 
this   life   by  the   hope   which    such   a 


belief  creates  in  the  life  to  come. 
Without  hope  in  the  resurrection  there 
can  be  no  springtime  of  life,  no  varia- 
ble seasons  with  their  new  born  joys. 
Without  such  hope  men  sink  to  the 
level  of  disappointing  imaginations. 
They  reduce  themselves  to  those  phys- 
ical pleasures  which  grow  old  and 
burdensome  as  the  body  declines. 
There  is  no  beauty  better  filled  with 
splendor  than  the  beauty  of  thought 
born  of  hope  which  the  resurrec- 
tion brings.  One  great  charm  in  all 
the  beauties  of  life  is  the  thought 
that  there  is  yet  something  more  beau- 
tiful to  come.  Half  of  the  beauty  of 
this  world  would  be  lost  to  us  if  it 
did  not  give  us  thoughts  more  beauti- 
ful than  objects.  If  there  be  within 
us  dying  hopes  of  that  which  is  both 
exalting  and  beautiful,  let  us  resurrect 
them  to  new  life,  and  never  believe 
that  the  conquest  of  death  is  a  final 
victory,  or  the  last  word  spoken. 


On  the  earth,  thirsty,  dry, 

Falleth  the  rain ; 
On  vale  and  mountain  high 
Falleth  the  rain. 
Out  in  the  garden  beds. 
Flowers  lift  up  their  heads. 
Nature  a  radiance  sheds — ■ 

Welcome  the  rain. 


Sh 


owers. 


By  Annie  Malin. 


On  the  heart  sad  and  lone 

Falleth  the  tears. 
On  the  heart  bitter  grown, 

Falleth  the  tears, 
Easing  and  comforting, 
Hope  to  the  soul  they  bring. 
Taking  from  grief  the  sting — 
Welcome  the  tears. 


So,  while  on  earth  the  flower 

Falleth  the  rain. 
Tears  rob  our  grief  of  power — 
Strength  we  obtain. 
Earth  by  rain  clarified. 
Hearts  by  tears  purified, 
God  by  both  glorified — 

Blest  tears  and  rain. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 


":%   '/     !(■' ji     General  Suferintendeney,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay 
'f^K    ,'JI  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 


CONCERT    RECITATION    FOR    MAY. 

SUBJECT:     THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SUNDAYS— BLESSING  ON  THE  BREAD. 

O  God,  the  eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  bless  and  sanctify  this  bread  to  the  souls  of  all  those 
who  partake  of  it,  that  they  may  eat  in  remembrance  of  the  body  of 
thy  Son,  and  witness  unto  thee,  O  God,  the  eternal  Father,  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  name  of  thy  Son,  and  always  remem- 
ber Him  and  keep  His  commandments  which  He  has  given  them, 
that  they  may  always  have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them.    Amen. 

THIRD  SUNDAY— BLESSING  ON  THE  WATER. 

O  God,  the  eternal  Father,  we  ask  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  bless  and  sanctify  this  water  to  the  souls  of  all  those 
who  drink  of  it,  that  they  may  do  it  in  remembrance  of  the  blood  of 
thy  Son,  which  was  shed  for  them;  that  they  may  witness  unto  thee, 
O  God,  the  eternal  Father,  that  they  do  always  remember  Him,  that 
they  may  have  His  Spirit  to  be  with  them.    Amen. 

NOTE. — For  instructions  concerning  method  of  presenting  Concert  Recitations 
see  Juvenile  Instructor  for  January,  1912,  pp.  22,  23. 

SACRAMENT   GEM    FOR    MAY. 
(D.  S.  S.  Book  No.  281.) 


Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus  our  redeeming  Lord ; 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood. 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 


Parents'  Department. 

Henry  II.  Rolaf'f<,  Chainnan;  llowaid  K.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 

For  April  Work. 


We  ])ropose  tlie  following  as  timely 
and  vital  subjects  for  our  Parents' 
Classes  during  April. 

General    Theme:  Home  Industry. 
Lesson  ! .  Help  in  the  Home. 

1.  The  child  and  home  duties: 

a.  When  to  begin? 

b.  How  to  train  them? 

c.  What  shall  they  be  given  to  do? 

2.  The  hired  help  problem. 

Five  practical    rules    for    reducing 
home  drudgery. 

Lesson  2.  Children  and  Money- Making, 

1.  When    should    the    child    begin    to 

earn  his  living? 

2.  What  paying  work  is  open  and  de- 

sirable for  children  ? 

3.  What  can  parents  do  to  create  re- 

munerative work  at  home  for 
boys  and  girls? 

4.  Discuss  the  practice  of  paying  chil- 

dren for  doing  home  duties.  Of 
sharing  with  father  the  profits  of 
their  labors  on  the  farm. 

5.  What  is  the  one  thing  which  does 

most  to  drive  children  away  from 
home  to  seek  employment  ? 

Lesson  3.    Developing  work  in  the  Home 
Town. 

L  How  much  money  is  sent  out  of 
your  community  for  mail  order 
houses  each  month? 

2.  How    much    goes    out    for   articles 

that  might  readily  be  produced  at 
home ;  as  eggs,  butter,  meats, 
canned  fruits,  etc.,  etc.  Consult 
your  merchants  and  others  on  this 
point. 

3.  What  do  3'ou  think  of  this  policy  of 

sending  money  away  from  home 
needlessly  and  then  sending  our 


boys  and  girls  to  earn  it  back? 
4.  \Vhat   can   parents   do   as   individ- 
uals and. collectively  to  encourage 
the    patronizing   of   home    indus- 
tries ? 
Suggestion — Have  your  classes  plan 
a  "Home  Industry  Day"  and  "boost." 
The    commercial    clubs    and    develop- 
ment  leagues   will   be   glad,   we   feel 
sure,  to  join  you  in  this  effort.     The 
fourth  Sunday  in  April  might  be  giv- 
en   to   this    work.      There    are    many 
speakers  who  can  be  secured  to  give 
good  practical  talks  along  these  vital 
lines. 

Book  Talks  to  Parents. 
Fifty  Choice  Books  (or  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  Hozcard  R.  Driggs. 

This  article  is  intended  as  the  first 
part  of  a  response  to  the  hundreds  of 
requests  that  are  pouring  upon  me 
daily  for  definite  directions  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  the  home  library. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  full  dis- 
cussion here.  Space  and  time  demand 
that  I  be  brief.  Besides,  it  would  only 
mystify  parents  to  give  great  lists  to 
choose  from. 

Buy  books  as  you  need  them — a  few 
at  a  time — and  choose  them  well.  Here 
are  some  excellent  ones  for  first  pur- 
chases. 

FOR  CHILDREN   FOl'R  TO  SIX. 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Welsh — 30c,  by  mail, 
40c. 

Hiawatha  Primer — 7Sc  postoaid. 

Riverside  Primer — 50c  postpaid. 

Reading  Literature  Primer — SOc  post- 
paid. 

First  Book  of  Stories,  Coe— $1.00,  by 
mail  $1.10. 

Baby  Days,  Dodge— $1.50. 

FROM  SIX  TO  EIGHT. 

Mother  Goose  Village — 60c,  by  mail 
70c. 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables — 35c,  by  mail 
4Sc. 
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Fairy  Reader — 35c.  by  mail  45c. 

Stories  to  Tell— $1.00,  by  mail  $1.10. 
«  Cbild  Rhymes— Filey — $1.25  postpaid. 

For  the  Children's  Hour— $1.50,  by 
mail  $1.65. 

The  Story  Hour,  $1.00. 

Bird  Woman,  Lewis  and'  Clark  Expe- 
dition— 40c. 

That's  Why  Stories— 40c. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Baldwin — 35c,  by 
mail  4Sc. 

The  Dutch  Twins,  $1.00,  by  mail  $1.10. 

FROM  EIGHT  TO  TEN. 

Moni  the  Goat  Boy — 40c. 

Pinnochio— 40c,  by  mail  SOc,  also  $1.00. 

Golden  Windows,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Seven   Little  Sisters — 50c. 

Black  Beauty— 75c  postpaid  and  $1.25. 

Mary  of  Plymouth — 40c. 

Ricliards  of  Jamestown — 40c. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses — 75c  post- 
paid. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin — 35c, 
4Sc. 

Birds'   Christmas   Carol — 50c   postpaid. 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Rad- 
ford—60c.  ' 

Lobo  Rag  and  Vixen,  Thompson — • 
50c,  by  mail  SSc. 

TEN  TO  TWELVE. 

Hoosier  School  Boy — 50c,  by  mail  57c. 

Story  of  Roland. 

JunRle  Book.  Kiplin.c;— $1..S0. 

Little  Colonel  Stories — $1.50  postpaid. 

Little   Women,   Alcott— $1.50   postpaid. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History, 
SOc,  by  mail  57c. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Twain — $1.75. 

Captains  of  Industry.   Parton,  SOc. 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous — 
$1.50. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — SOc,  by  mail  60c; 
also  $1.25. 


Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers — 
60c,  by  mail  70c. 

TWELVE  TO  FOURTEEN. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper — $1.75. 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come, 
Fox — 6Sc  postpaid. 

Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Moore. 

Up  from  Slavery,  Washington — 6Sc 
postpaid. 

Story  of  My  Life,  Helen  Keller — 6Sc 
and  $1.50  postpaid. 

Rebecca     of     Sunnybrook    Farm — 6Sc 
postpaid. 

Land  of  the  Long  Night,  Du  Chaillu — 
$2.00  postpaid. 

The  Alhambra,  Irving — 7Sc  postpaid. 

Secret  of  Achievement — Marden — $1.00 
postpaid. 

The  book.s  named  in  this  list  are  all 
choice,  attractive  and  wholesome. 
They  have  been  proved  to  be  great 
favorites  with  the  young.  Parents, 
too,  have  found  them  delightful.  The 
editions  recommended  are  durable  and 
artistic.  We  feel  that  it  is  poor  econ- 
omy to  purchase  a  shoddy  book  com- 
panion for  a  child.  Only  a  few  cents 
can  be  saved  at  best.  What  of  that, 
when  the  child  is  likely  to  have  no  re- 
spect for  the  book — to  injure  his  eyes 
with  the  poor  print.  If  the  book  be 
Ijut  worth  one  reading,  a  cheap  article 
may  do,  but  if  the  book  be  one  we 
would  live  into  our  lives — as  these 
books  wc  feel  are,  then  it  ought  to  be 
worth  kccjiing. 

It  is  our  hope  to  deal  with  other 
phases  of  this  problem  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Get  a  Transfer 
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If  you  are  on  the  Gloomy  Line, 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you're  inclined  to  fret  and  pine. 

Get  a  transfer. 
Get  off  the  track  of  Doubt  and  Gloom, 
Get    on    the    Sunshine    Train,    there's 
room. 

Get  a  transfer. 

If  you  are  on   the   Worry  Train, 

Get  a  transfer. 
You  must  not  stay  there  and  compUin, 

Get  a  transfer. 


The      Cheerful      Cars      are      passing 

through, 
And  there's  lots  of  room  for  you. 
Get  a  transfer 

If  you  are  on  the  Grouchy  Track, 

Get  a  transfer 
Just  take  a  happy  special  back. 

Get  a  transfer. 
Jump  on  the  train  and  pull  the  rope 
That  lands  you  at  the  station,  Hope, 

Get  a  transfer. 
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Theological  Department. 


Ceo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman;  James  E.  Talmase,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 

Edwin  C.   Woolley,  Jr. 


Lessons  for  May. 
Second  Year. 

Evil  Spirits. 

Paul  often  met  persons  afflicted 
with  evil  spirits.  We  find  many  pe- 
culiar practices  regarding  such  things 
among  dift'erent  societies. 

Primitive  man  at  first  made  no  ef- 
fort to  account  for  the  existence  of 
his  environments.  Things  were  taken 
for  granted  and  his  intellect  was  in- 
capable of  telling  the  cause  of,  or  rea- 
son for  any  condition  which  affected 
his  welfare.  He  never  concerned  him- 
self as  to  why  it  rained  one  day,  and 
the  sun  shone  the  next ;  as  to  why  one 
animal  made  better  food  than  another ; 
everything  "just  happened/'  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  began  to  see 
a  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
even  in  the  most  simple  relations  of 
life.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  observ- 
ances made  by  him  which  led  to  the 
belief  in  a  governing  power  was  when 
he  saw  his  shadow  imitating  his  move- 
ments. Then  kneeling  to  drink  at  a 
placid  pool,  perhaps  he  saw  his  own 
face  reflected  in  the  water.  This  was 
very  perplexing  and  unaccountable, 
and  led  to  the  religion  of  shadow  wor- 
ship, the  belief  being  that  the  spirit, 
visible  by  day,  went  elsewhere  at  night. 
When  the  primitive  man  dreamed,  he 
accounted  for  it  as  the  record  of  the 
journey  of  his  other  self,  and  would  re- 
late to  his  credulous  companions  how 
he  had  been  certain  places  and  had 
done  certain  things.  The  Zulus  still 
believe  that  the  shadow  is  the  soul  and 
in  many  of  the  barbarian  languages  the 
words  for  shadow,  soul  and  spirit  are 
synonymous.  Some  tribes  go  no  fur- 
ther than  shadow  worship  individually ; 
others  are  capable  of  observing  that 
inanimate  objects  also  have  shadows 
and  account  for  this  condition  by  as- 
signing those  shadows  as  the  gods  of 
those  certain  objects.    Thus  the  stone 


worshiper  believes  that  the  shadows 
of  the  rocks  are  the  gods  of  his  gods. 
This  condition  results  in  a  very  in- 
tricate system  of  worship,  as  it  in- 
creases the  number  of  gods. 

It  is  not  hard  for  primitive  man  to 
produce  proofs  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  dead  and  he  accounts  for  all  un- 
explainable  phenomena  as  being  the 
work  of  some  spirit — either  good  or 
evil.  He  has  a  firm  belief  that  the 
spirit  can  leave  or  enter  the  body  at 
will  and  frequently  physical  weakness 
is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  soul 
leaving  the  body.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  patient  cannot  be  cured 
until  the  spirit  has  returned  ;and  among 
the  North  American  Indians  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  medicine  man  to  catch  the 
runaway  soul  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
body  of  the  patient,  either  by  persua- 
sion or  force.  A  sick  Fiji  Islander  has 
been  seen  calling  to  his  soul  to  return 
to  him.  Sometimes  it  is  supposed  that 
evil  spirits  enter  the  body  and  perse- 
cute and  torment  the  patient,  putting 
him  into  such  agony  that  he  cries  out 
in  raving  and  loses  control  of  his  limbs. 
In  Patagonia  when  a  man  is  so  af- 
flicted the  wizards  of  the  tribe  may  be 
seen  dancing,  drumming  and  shouting 
to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  which  pos- 
sess the  body  of  the  sick  man. 

Early  races  had  a  firm  belief  in  the 
power  of  spirits  to  exercise  good  or 
evil  in  the  community.  It  was  the 
general  belief  that  after  death  the  spir- 
it will  exercise  amity  or  enmity  as  the 
persons  did  in  life — it  will  love  its 
friends  and  help  them,  or  hate  its 
earthly  enemies  and  work  dire  harm 
among  them.  But  the  spirit  must  be 
well  treated,  cared  for,  and  properly 
worshiped  or  it  may  cease  to  be  kind 
and  watchful  even  to  its  friends.  Thus 
an  Indian  in  praying  to  his  gods  for 
good  weather,  if  he  happen  to  fall  into 
the  fire  while  so  doing,  will  attribute 
his  misfortune  to  some  failure  on  his 
part  to  make  a  proper  offering,  and 
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feels  that  he  is  being  punished  by  the 
spirits.  The  Peruvians  believe  that 
"The  souls  of  the  dead  wander  up  and 
down  and  endure  cold,  thirst  and  hun- 
ger." This  belief  also  seems  to  prevail 
among  other  races.  We  find  record  of 
races  who  hold  yearly  feasts  for  the 
dead  and  provide  food  for  them,  build- 
ing fires  that  they  might  not  suffer 
cold.  In  Russia  the  peasant  often 
places  crumbs  of  food  behind  family 
portraits  for  the  use  of  his  ancestors 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rance  to  see  food  placed  upon  the 
graves  of  the  dead. 

Primitive  man  adopts  various  meth- 
ods of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  evil 
spirits,  or  of  preventing  them  from  en- 
tering the  villages.  Some  Negroes 
have  been  known  to  put  thorns  in  the 
paths  leading  to  their  villages  to  keep 
away  demons ;  certain  Amazula  spirits 
are  supposed  to  have  said  "Give  us 
food  that  we  may  eat  and  set  out," 
tlie  supposition  being  that  they  will 
then  depart.  The  Nicobar  people  be- 
lieve that  the  evil  spirits  can  be  pre- 
vented from  again  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  village  by  screening  the 
village  in  with  pieces  of  cloth,  and  this 
they  proceed  to  do.  When  a  Bur- 
manese  man  is  very  ill  and  racked  with 
fever,  his  wife  has  been  known  to  pre- 
pare food  for  the  ofifended  demon  who 
is  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  to  of- 
fer it  to  him  praving:  "O  ride  him 
not !  Let  him  go  !  O,  thou  shalt  have 
rice !"  When  the  Zulus  go  out  to  bat- 
tle they  believe  that  they  are  accom- 
panied by  the  spirits  of  their  own  dead 
warriors,  and  if  they  chance  to  lose  the 
battle,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  spirits  were  angered  in  some  way 
and  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies. 

The  primitive  man's  idea  of  his 
other  self,  and  his  belief  in  the  great 
nowcr  of  spirits  at  first  seem  extremely 
illogical  to  us;  but  when  we  stop  to 
consider  his  limitations,  his  ignorance, 
the  inheritant  superstitions  of  his  life- 
long environment,  we  are  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  his  point  of  view. 
If  we  stop  to  consider  that  practically 


all  that  he  knows  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience ;  that  he  is  continually  meet- 
ing phenomena  which  is  unintelligible 
to  him  and  which  he  cannot  account 
for  by  any  natural  law  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation, we  will  not  be  so  hasty  in 
our  judgment,  nor  so  quick  to  term 
him  "heathen."  Particularly  should  we 
be  tolerant  of  his  beliefs  when  we 
consider  how,  even  in  comparatively 
modern  times  and  among  civilized 
people,  we  have  a  fair  amount  of  cred- 
ulity and  illogicality.  We  all  recog- 
nize Hamlet's  responsibility  when  his 
father's  ghost  admonished  him  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  do  we  not  feel 
that  the  appearance  of  Banquo's  ghost 
was  a  most  fitting  punishment  to  Mac- 
beth? And  the  tendency  of  our  mod- 
ern fiction  to  introduce  the  superna- 
tural element  and  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions by  highly  improbable  situations 
produced  by  imexplainable  causes 
shows  that  we  have  not  entirely  got- 
ten away  ourselves  from  the  super- 
stitions and  beliefs  which  control  the 
less  educated  and  less  fortunate  por- 
tion of  mankind. 

Fourth  Year. 

All  of  the  lessons  for  May  and  the 
first  lesson  in  June  deal  with  the  sixth 
Article  of  Faith. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  lesson 
for  May  covers  the  organization  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  the  Apostasv,  and 
the  Restoration.  .'\  treatment  of  these 
subjects  in  detail  would  be  ample  for 
a  year's  work.  They  are  crowded  into 
rine  lesson  because  it  is  presumed  here 
only  to  review  what  has  been  covered 
in  detail  in  previous  years.  In  pre- 
senting this  lesson,  therefore,  a  recap- 
itulation of  the  chief  points  in  these 
topics  is  all  that  should  be  imdertaken. 

In  treating  the  three  following  les- 
sons on  Priesthood  and  Church  organi- 
zation emphasis  shotdd  be  placed  upon 
perfection  of  the  organization  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Church.  This 
perfection  is  manifest  in  two  ways, 
i.  e.,  in  the  fact  that  provision  is  made 
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for  carrying'  on  in  an  orderly  way  all 
the  functions  of  the  Church ;  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  all  faithful  members  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  youth  to  old  age  are  brought 
into  active  service.  Throughout  the 
period  of  childhood  ample  provision 
is  made  for  religious  and  moral  edu- 


cation in  preparation  for  service  in  the 
priesthood  and  in  the  auxiliary  organi- 
zations of  the  Church.  In  one  sense 
there  are  no  lay  members  in  the 
Church  and  there  is  no  clerical  order. 
The  work  of  the  Church  is  carried  on 
by  all  for  all. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Second  Year  Work. 
May. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Bertha  Irvine,  Liberty 
Stake.] 

Lesson  49.  Last  Days  of  the  War. 


Text— Alma  60,  61,  62  :l-38. 
Time — 31st  year  of  Judges. 
Place — -Zarahemla  and  cities  of  the 
Nephites  surrounding  it. 

Bring  before  the  pupils  clearly  the 
dangerous  position  of  Moroni  and  his 
armies  which  called  forth  the  strong 
epistle  to  Pahoran.  The  Lamanites 
were  continually  receiving  support  in 
the  shape  of  men  and  provisions,  while 
the  Nephite  army  was  losing  strength, 
because  of  encounters  with  the  enemy, 
and  no  provisions  or  men  had  been 
sent  from  the  seat  of  government  for 
some  time.  They  were  even  suffering 
from  hunger,  and  from  lack  of  cloth- 
ing. Moroni  therefore  in  his  grief  for 
his  soldiers  grows  angry  towardsthose 
to  whom  he  feels  he  should  look  for  re- 
lief and  accuses  Pahoran  of  neglect 
(60:3-6,  9),  and  threatens  to  come 
against  the  capitol  in  order  to  obtain 
food  for  his  perishing  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  picture  the  po- 
sition of  Pahoran  and  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Zarahemla  at  the  time  Mor- 
oni's letter  reached  there.  Pahoran's 
reply  shows  his  humility  and  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  his  great  love  for  Mor- 
oni. 

There  will  not  be  time  for  the  two 
epistles  to  be  read  in  the  class,  there- 


fore the  best  paragraphs  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  pupils,  and  read. 

Recall  the  words  of  the  standard  of 
liberty  (Alma  46:12)  and  the  former 
incidents  connected  with  it. 

Particularly  note  in  the  closing  of 
the  war:  The  change  that  came  over 
the  Lamanite  prisoners ;  Teancum's 
death ;  the  sorrow  of  Lehi  and  Mor- 
oni ;  the  faithfulness  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Nephites  during  all  these 
weary  years  of  struggle ;  the  great 
odds  they  had  fought  against  as  to  nu- 
merical strength,  etc. ;  their  faith  in 
God,  which  had  given  them  the  vic- 
tory, when  their  own  strength  alone 
would  have  been  altogether  insuffici- 
ent :  the  great  characters  developed 
amongst  them  during  this  trying  time. 

Lesson  50.  Results  of  the  War. 

Text— Alma   62:38-52;    63.      Story 
of  Book  of  Mormon,  chapter  35. 
Time — 31st  to  39th  years  of  Judges. 

By  way  of  preface  to  this  lesson  a 
short  talk  might  be  given  on  the  re- 
sults usually  following  war — its  effect 
on  any  country  and  its  people — the 
great  cost,  loss  of  life,  etc.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  Civil  War  upon  our  own 
country  well  illustrates  this  point. 

Moroni  had  now  been  commander 
of  the  Nephite  armies  for  13  years,  or 
more ;  had  been  wounded  once  at  least 
(Alma  52:35),  and  had  suffered  much 
hardship,  and  although  but  thirty-eight 
vears  of  age,  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war  from  active  service.  He 
loved  peace,  and  it  was  that  his  coun- 
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try  might  enjoy  it  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  war  so  long.  He  hved  but 
five  years  longer,  during  which  time 
the  Nephites  were  at  peace.  Compare 
his  character  with  that  of  Washington. 

Draw  attention  to  the  labors  that 
Helaman  engaged  in  immediately  af- 
ter the  activities  of  war. 

This  lesson  also  covers  a  period  of 
remarkable  emigration  of  the  Nephites 
into  the  land  northward,  both  by  way 
of  the  narrow  neck  of  land  and  by 
way  of  the  sea  in  the  vessels  built  by 
Hagoth.  The  following  footnote  is 
found  in  the  Story  of  the  Book  of 
Alormon  in  regard  to  the  vessels  that 
did  not  return :  "Some  of  these  ves- 
sels were  eventually  lost;  that  is,  the 
ships  and  their  passengers  never 
reached  their  destination.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  a  part  of  them 
were  carried  out  to  mid-ocean  by 
storms  and  probably  wrecked  ;  and  that 
the  survivors  found  safety  and  shelter 
on  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  this  way,  it  is  suggested, 
the  Hawaiian,  Samoan  and  other  is- 
lands were  first  peopled." 

Note  that  the  Nephites  took  with 
them  to  the  land  northward  copies  of 
some  of  the  engravings  on  the  plates. 
Recall  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  in  the 
people  having  records.  (See  I  Nephi 
4:13-16;  5:21-22;  Omni  1:17).  And 
a  few  words  on  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Nephites  in  keeping  these  records 
during  all  their  history  might  be  added. 

Helaman,  the  son  of  Helaman,  is 
introduced  to  us  in  this  lesson  (63: 
11,  12),  also  Moronihah,  both  of  whom 
become  important  characters  in  our 
later  lessons. 

Lesson  5  I .  The  Organization  of  the  Gad- 
ianton  Band. 

Text— Helaman  1:1-13;  2. 
Place — Zarahemla. 

Time — 40th  to  42nd  year  of  Judges  ; 
52  to  50  B.  C. 

(The  references  in  the  outlines  for  this 
les.son  and  the  next  two  cover  tlie  .same 
chapters.     In  order  to  have  three  separ- 


ate lessons,  "The  Organization  of  the 
Gadianton  Band,"  "A  Sudden  Invasion," 
and  "Lost  Blessings  Regained,"  we  shall 
have  to  separate  the  references  accord- 
ingly. The  above  reference  covers  this 
lesson.  The  lesson  entitled  "A  Sudden 
Invasion"  should  be  one  of  the  June  les- 
sons, although  in  the  outline  it  is  given 
as  a  May  lesson,  leaving  only  two  for 
June.) 

This  lesson  shows  us  the  beginning 
of  an  organization  that  figures  prom- 
inently in  all  the  later  history  of  the 
Nephites. 

The  following  is  from  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Book  of  Mormon  : 

"Of  all  the  factions  that  separated 
themselves  from  the  Nephites,  none 
worked  so  much  injury  to  the  people  as 
did  the  Gadianton  bands.  The  very  fact 
of  their  organization  shows  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  Nephite  society;  while 
their  continuance  and  growth  proclaim 
yet  more  loudly  and  emphatically  how 
debased  the  community  had  become. 

"The  Gadiantons  were  at  first  (B.  C. 
52)  apparently  a  band  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  bound  together  by  the  most 
horrible  oaths  of  secrecy  and  satanic 
covenants,  to  aid  and  shield  each  other 
in  whatever  sins  and  iniquities  they 
might   commit. 

"These  covenants  did  not  originate 
with  Gadianton  or  any  of  his  crew.  They 
were  as  old  as  the  days  of  Cain,  into 
wliose  ears  the  Son  of  Perdition  whis- 
pered these  bloodthirsty  and  infernal 
suggestions.  These  same  secret  societies 
flourished  among  the  antediluvians,  and 
had  place  with  the  Jaredites  and  other 
peoples  of  antiquity.  In  the  end  they 
invariably  wrought  ruin  and  destruction 
wherever  they  found  a  foothold.  To 
their  abominations  can  be  traced  the  fall 
and  extinction  of  both  the  Jaredite  and 
Nephite  races." 

Gadianton  and  Kishkumen  and  the 
men  who  formed  this  wicked  band  are 
among  the  most  despicable  characters 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  were 
the  servants  of  the  evil  one.  Their 
characters  stand  mit  in  strong  con- 
tra.st  with  the  noble  characters  we 
have  so  lately  studied ;  for  instance, 
with  Alma,  or  with  Moroni,  or  with 
Helaman,  Gadianton  and  his  friends 
knew  neither  patriotism  nor  loyalty, 
tluir  will  lie  aim  was  selfish  gain,  even 
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if  it  brought  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  government.  Their  evil  doings 
made  cowards  of  them,  for  they  fled 
in  great  fear  at  the  thought  that  their 
evil  deeds  were  discovered. 

Fourth  Year. 

[Prepared   by   Henry    Peterson.] 

Lesson  49.  Amos  sent  to  Foretell  the  Des- 
truction of  Israel. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

The  activity  of  Amos  in  denouncing 
Israel  for  her  vices  began  about  760 
B.  C.  This  is  a  little  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  division  of  Solo- 
mon's great  empire.  In  the  year  975 
B.  C,  when  Solomon  died,  his  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  five  small  king- 
doms, as  follows :  Syria  on  the  north, 
then  Israel,  Judah,  Moab,  Edom.  (See 
Rand-McNallyf  Bible  Atlas,  pp.  86, 
87.)  Of  these  the  Scriptures  are  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel. 

As  already  noticed  in  former  les- 
sons, Jeroboam,  an  officer  in  Solo- 
mon's empire,  became  the  first  king  of 
Israel.  (See  I  Kings  12.)  As  such 
he  ruled  over  the  Ten  Tribes.  Fearing 
to  let  his  people  go  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  he  set  up  two 
shrines,  one  at  Dan  and  one  at  Beth- 
el. At  these  places  he  instituted  calf- 
worship  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  (See 
I  Kings  12:32,  32).  He  thus  led  Is- 
rael into  idolatry.  For  this  the  Lord 
sent  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  foretell  the 
downfall  and  captivity  of  Israel. 

Ahab,  who  reigned  about  one  hun- 
dred years  later,  married  Jezebel,  a 
Canaanitish  woman  (see  I  Kings  16: 
30-34).  She  brought  with  her  into 
Israel  idolatrous  worship  on  a  grand 
scale.  As  we  have  seen  in  former  les- 
sons, it  was  to  counteract  this  that 
God  sent  the  great  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha.     (I  Kings  17.) 

Under  Jeroboam  II,  (782-743  B.  C.) 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  rose  to  a  height 
of  prosperity  that  recalled  the  palmy 
days  of  Solomon's  reign.  The  Syrian 
kingdom,     Israel's     northern    enemy, 


was  made  powerless  by  repeated  at- 
tacks from  eastern  monarchs. 

The  previous  century  of  wars  with 
Syria  had  caused   Israel  to  move  to- 
gether  into   walled   cities   for   protec- 
tion.    Now  when  prosperity  and  free- 
dom    from    attack    of    the     Syrians 
came,  Israel  added  to  her  sin  of  idol- 
atry the  social     sins     of     prosperous 
crowded  city  life.     There  came  to  be 
the  usual   classes,   the   luxurious   rich 
living   in   close   content   with   the   op- 
pressed   poor,    and    thus    aggravating 
their  evils.    God  sent  Amos,  a  prophet, 
from  Tekoa  in  Judah,  to  declare  that 
"the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  roused  be- 
cause of  the  moral  corruption  of  His 
people.    Their  outward  prosperity  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  leaders,  and 
had  not  been  allowed  to  reach  the  com- 
mon people.     The  nobles  and  gover- 
nors had  no  regard  for  their  poorer 
brethren.      Oppression    and    extortion 
were    the    order    of    the    day.    The 
wealthy  landowners,  in  selling  the  ne- 
cessities  of   life,   exacted   the   utmost 
that  the  traffic  would  bear.     The  mid- 
dlemen  cheated  both   in   the  measure 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  grain.     The 
nobles  sold  justice  to  the  highest  bid- 
der.    And  while  the  poor  were  thus 
ground  down,  the  rich  dissipated  their 
lives   in   feasting.     The   feasting  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion,  but 
it  was  none  the  better  for  that.     The 
very  garments  the  feasters  wore  had 
been    taken    as    pledges    for    usurious 
loans.      "The    worship    itself   was    in- 
fected— could    drunkenness,    gorman- 
dizing, fornication,  constitute  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah?" 

"Most  fatal  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
blindness  which  refused  to  see  the  im- 
pending doom.  Hence  the  almost  des- 
pairing denounciation  of  punishment 
uttered  against  Israel  by  Amos." — 
Condensed  from  Smith's  Old  Testa- 
ment History,  pp.  214,  217.) 

LESSON    TEXTS. 

1.  Amos  from  the  country.  A 
shepherd  from  Tekoa  near  Bethlehem, 
Amos  1  :1.     A  gatherer  of  fruit,  7:14. 
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Strong  and  fearless  in  his  denuncia- 
tions. 

2.  Israel's  certain  destruction  by  a 
nation  instrumental  in  God's  hand 
foretold  4:2;  6:14;  7:7-9;  7:16,  17. 

3.  Reasons  for  the  destruction 
found  in  sinfulness  of  the  Israelites, 
2:6;  4:1,2;  5:11-13;  8:4-6. 

Aim. — To  impress  the  fact  that 
downfall  and  destruction  are  the  doom 
impending  over  the  community  or  na- 
tion guilty  of  moral  corruption  and 
social  oppression 

Lesson  50.     The  Fall  of   the  Kingdom  of 
Israel. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

Amos'  denunciations  and  proph- 
ecies remained  practically  unheeded. 
About  775  B.  C,  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, which  had  been  gradually  going 
down  because  of  its  corruption, 
reached  a  period  that  was  practically 
one  of  anarchy.  Several  kings,  who 
reigned  for  short  periods,  met  with 
violent  deaths.  They  all  continued 
uniformly  in  idolatry.  The  Scriptures 
say  concerning  each  of  them,  "He  de- 
parted not  all  his  days  from  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."  (See  II  Kings  15:9,  18, 
24,  28,  and  16:2.) 

Besides  this  grievous  idolatry  and 
moral  corruption,  practiced  by  king 
and  people,  Hoshea,  the  last  king, 
made  conspiracy  against  Shal-man-e- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  he  had 
been  made  tributary.  For  this  Shal- 
man-e-ser  took  Ho-she-a  captive.  (See 
II  Kings  17  :4,  5,  6.)  "On  Shalmane- 
ser's  approach  Hoshea  surrendered, 
and  probably  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  captives  later  on.  But  Sa- 
maria would  not  so  easily  yield,  and 
Shalmaneser  besieged  it.  Owing  to 
its  strong  position,  it  was  able  to  hold 
out  for  three  years;  and  before  it  fell, 
Shalmaneser  had  died,  to  make  way 
for  Sargon.  He  is  the  unnamed  king 
of  Assyria  who  took  Samaria,  and  car- 
ried Israel  away  into  Assyria.    Sargon 


himself  records  this  capture :  'The  city 
of  Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured : 
twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  its  inhabitants  I  car- 
ried away:  fifty  chariots  of  them  I 
took ;  my  viceroy  I  placed  over  them ; 
the  tribute  of  the  former  king  I  im- 
posed on  them.'  And  from  another 
Assyrian  source  we  learn  that  this  was 
in  the  year  of  his  accession,  722  B.  C." 

This  fairly  ends  the  history,  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael or  the  "Ten  Tribes."  One  or  two 
brief  aprocryphal  passages  tell  us  that 
later  they  were  liberated  from  their 
captivity  in  the  East  and  were  led  a 
year  and  a  half's  journey  into  a  north 
country. 

Other  people  from  the  East  were 
colonized  in  Israel's  former  home  in 
Palestine,  and  their  descendants  were 
the  Samaritans  of  the  Savior's  day. 

Lesson  text— II  Kings  17:1-23. 

Notice — 

The  cause  of  offense  to  Assyria, 
verse  4. 

The  cause  of  offense  to  God,  verses 
2,  7-23. 

The  siege,  verse  5. 

The  captivity,  verse  6. 

Aim — Aim  in  this  lesson  to  show 
that  God,  because  of  Israel's  idolatry 
and  wickedness,  used  the  king  of  As- 
syria as  an  instrument  to  remove  Is- 
rael "out  of  His  sight." 

Lesson  5  1 .    The  Reign  of  Hezekiah. 
The  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

TIISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

In  the  preceding  lesson  is  given  a 
brief  narration  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, reviewing  the  earlier  part  and 
following  the  history  of  Israel  to  its 
downfall  and  the  captivity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel— the  Ten  Tribes. 

We  now  turn  to  tiic  kingdom  of 
Judah.  It  will  be  rcincmbered  that 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  his 
great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  perhaps  Simeon,  sustained  Ke-ho- 
bo-am,  son  of  Solomon,  as  their  king. 
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This  gave  rise  to  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah  in  975  B.  C,  when  the  revolting 
tribes  established  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael under  Jeroboam,  as  noticed  in 
preceding  lessons. 

This  small  kingdom  of  Judah,  in- 
cluding as  it  did  Jerusalem,  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  retained  the  temple,  the 
headquarters  of  Israelitish  worship  of 
the  true  God.  While  the  citizens  of 
this  kingdom,  who  came  to  be  called 
Jews,  also  at  times  fell  into  idolatry, 
they  were  not  in  their  earlier  history  as 
forgetful  of  God  as  were  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

King  Hezekiah,  who  reigned  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  from  about  727  to 
about  696  B.  C.,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  rid  his  kingdom  of  idolatry  and  turn 
his  people  to  righteousness.  (See  II 
Chron.,  chaps.  29  to  32.)  He  invited 
Northern  Israel  to  join  him  in  this 
purification  and  worship  but,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  they,  because  of  their 
more  idolatrous  and  sinful  condition, 
"laughed  his  messengers  to  scorn." 
(See  II  Chron.  30:5-12.) 

Lesson  text — II  Kings  18:1-16. 
Notice — 

1.  Hezekiah  abolishes  idolatry, 
verses  3-4. 

2.  "He  clove  to  the  Lord  and  pros- 
pered," verses  5-7. 

3.  Judah  made  tributory  to  Assyria 
but  not  destroyed,  verses  13-16. 

5.  Hezekiah  takes  the  wealth  of 
the  temple  to  pay  his  tribute,  verses 
15,  16. 

Aim — Aim  in  this  lesson  to  show 
the  pupils  how  God  spared  Judah  be- 
cause its  citizens  lived  more  uprightly 
than  the  citizens  of  Israel  who  were 
carried  captive. 

Note. 

The  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  North- 
ern Israel  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  Assyria  for  the  great 
highway  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
passed  directly  through  Damascus  and 
Samaria,  their  respective  capitals.    Je- 


rusalem was  in  the  highland  regions  to 
the  east  of  highway  of  the  nations, 
was  less  exposed,  and  was  therefore 
much  less  an  object  of  attack  than 
Damascus  and  Samaria.  This  fact  is 
helpful  in  understanding  why  it  held 
out  so  long.  The  king  of  Assyria  gen- 
erally had  Egypt  as  his  objective  point, 
not  Judah,  and  generally  passed  it  by 
his  way  taking  him  right  down  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Extra  Lesson  God  Saves  Jerusalem. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

Review  the  narrative  of  the  last  les- 
son carefully.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  giving  of  tribute  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
the  last  lesson,  or  about  710  B.  C., 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  a 
blasphemous  letter  to  Hezekiah,  and 
tried  to  get  the  latter's  subjects  to  re- 
volt. But  Hezekiah  prayed  a  wonder- 
ful prayer  to  God  for  deliverance  and 
received  a  consoling  answer  and  prom- 
ise from  God  through  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (see  II  Kings  19:14-37.) 

God  delivered  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah miraculously  from  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria.  In  a  single  night 
there  fell  185,000  of  the  latter's  sol- 
diers. "It  is  true  that  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
ruinous  devastation :  but  for  the  mo- 
ment the  southern  kingdom  was  saved. 
The  deliverance  was  one  of  three 
events  in  Hebrew  history  which  mani- 
fested most  signally  the  grace  and 
power  of  Israel's  God.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  hand  which  had  ever  guided 
the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  people  was, 
,ds  it  were,  laid  bare.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrians  was  not  merely 
a  marvelous  and  unforeseen  coinci- 
dence ;  it  was  an  impressive  disclosure 
of  the  name  and  glory  of  Jehovah.  In 
the  hearts  of  faithful  Jews  the  event 
was  cherished  as  a  sure  pledge  that 
even  amid  the  ruin  of  all  earthly  hopes 
and  all  human  resources,  Jehovah 
would  not  abandon  His  people  which 
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He  foreknew :  would  not  fail  to  per- 
form the  mercy  promised  to  their 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old." — (Ot- 
tlev,  A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews, 
p.2(H.) 

Lesson  text— H  Kings  19:8-37. 
Notice — 

1.  The  message  to  Hezekiah  8-13. 

2.  Hezekiah's  prayer  in  the  temple. 

3.  The    Lord's    answer    and    His 


wonderful  promise  through  Isaiah. 

4.  The  rescue  of  Jerusalem 
through  the  destruction  of  Sennacher- 
ib's army,  35-37. 

Aim — To  show  that  God  would  pre- 
serve a  remnant  of  the  righteous  Jews 
to  develop  and  transmit  a  knowledge 
of  him  to  subsequent  peoples.  (See 
H  Kings  19:30,  31.) 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 
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[By  Josiah  Burrows.] 

Lesson  I  3.  The  Call  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in   May.) 

Text:    Exodus  3,  4. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  an  excellent 
example  of  the  principles  of  revelation 
and  divine  authority,  as  shown  in  the 
calling  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the 
great  mission  of  delivering  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  their  Egyptian 
bondage.  (See  also  Ex.  28 :  1  ;  Heb.  5  : 
4.)  Moses  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
grandest  characters  in  history.  He  was 
an  example  of  modesty  and  unselfish- 
ness, of  great  faith  and  courage,  and 
whether  we  view  him  as  a  mighty 
prophet  and  lawgiver,  a  faithful  and 
patient  leader,  a  gifted  writer  or  a 
wise  legislator,  he  at  once  possessed 
the  necessary  qualities  for  the  great 
work  the  Lord  required. 

Although  he  had  been  trained  in  his 
youth  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  had  a1)undant  oj)portunitic.s  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  influence  and  power,  he 
cast  these  aside,  "choosing  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Chri.st  greater  riclics  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt." 

His  courage  and  his  great  love  for 
his  people  arc  also  shown  in  the  cases 


of  slaying  the  Egyptian,  whom  he 
found  smiting  one  of  his  oppressed 
Hebrew  brethren,  and  in  defending 
the  daughters  of  Jethro  against  the 
aggressive  and  selfish  shepherds. 

In  consequence  of  his  reluctance 
and  protestations  of  weakness  the 
Lord,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  His 
powers,  with  which  he  promised  to 
sustain  Moses,  showed  unto  him  the 
miracles  of  the  burning  bush,  the  ser- 
pent rod,  and  the  lejirous  liand. 

In  the  departure  of  Moses  for  Egypt 
witli  the  blessing  of  Jethro ;  in  the  af- 
fectionate meeting  with  his  brother 
Aaron  in  the  mount ;  in  the  gathering 
together  of  the  elders ;  and  in  the  re- 
cital of  the  Lord's  remembrance  of 
their  afflictions,  accompanied  by  the 
miraculous  signs,  all  of  which  made 
such  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
children  of  Israel,  a  very  interesting 
lesson  is  concluded. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  as  given  in 
tile  outline,  "God  can  qualify  His  ser- 
vants for  any  mission  assigned  them," 
is  a  good  one,  and  can  be  readily  sus- 
tained. 

Lesson  14.  The  Feast  of  the  Pafsover. 

(For  'I'liird  Sund-'iy  i"  May.) 

Text:     Exodus  12. 

The  Passover  was  one  of  the  three 
great  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews.  It 
was    designed    to    commemorate    the 
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miraculous  deliverance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
and  had  its  origin  in  a  most  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  Lord's  pow- 
er in  their  behalf. 

The  Lord  was  very  strict  in  re- 
quiring observance  of  this  feast,  and 
the  details  are  stated  in  great  plain- 
ness, it  being  established  as  a  perpet- 
ual ordinance  and  memorial.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  feast  was  also  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  instructing  the 
children  concerning  the  merciful  deal- 
ings of  God  with  their  forefathers 
(Verses  26,  27). 

This  lesson  teaches  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner,  the  value,  effects, 
and  blessings  of  obedience. 

The  text  should  be  carefully  read 
and  studied,  as  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
significance,  and  the  incidents  can 
readily  be  made  interesting  and  im- 
pressive to  the  children. 

The  institution  of  the  Sacrament 
can  be  appropriately  explained  in  con- 
nection with  this  lesson. 

"That  our  Savior  considered  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Passover  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  was  to  be  done 
away  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  is 
evident  from  the  wish  which  He  ex- 
pressed to  His  disciples  while  keeping 
the  Passover  with  them,  the  evening 
before  His  death,  'With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer'  (Luke  22:15).  The 
type  was  no  longer  needed,  and  the 
ordinance  was  changed  to  commem- 
orate the  great  sacrifice  He  was  about 
to  make.  Hence,  He  commanded  His 
disciples  to  partake  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  remembrance  of  Him." — Com- 
pendium. 

A  very  instructive  note  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Passover  can  be  found  in 
the  "Articles  of  Faith,"  by  Talmage. 

Lesson  I  5.  The  Departure  from  Egypt. 

Text:    Exodus  8:17-22;  14. 

This  lesson  is  to  be  outlined  by  the 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Stake  Board  supervisor. 


Fourth  Year. 

May. 
[By  Sylvester  D.  Bradford.] 
Lesson    1 3.     Paul's  Last  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

"And  when  the  day  came  for  him 
to  go  into  the  ship  that  was  to  carry 
him  to  Troy,  the  Christians  would 
come  in  hundreds  to  the  quay  to  wring 
their  hands  and  kneel  in  prayer,  and 
shout  and  cry  as  the  ship  was  dragged 
with  ropes  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
along  the  canal  towards  the  river 
and  the  open   sea.     *     *     * 

"They  spent  the  Passover  week  at 
Philippi,  'The  Place  of  Fountains,' 
whose  rivers  braided  the  plains  with 
silver,  and  then  rode  down  to  Neapolis 
again.  There  they  found  a  ship  to 
take  them  over  to  Troy,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  about  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
taking  Luke  with  them,  who  will 
henceforth  give  us  fuller  details  of 
what  Paul  said  and  did.  Sailing  out  of 
the  harbor  in  a  little  coasting  boat,  the 
wind  changed,  and  they  had  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  islands,  taking  five  days 
to  sail  a  distance  usually  done  in  two. 
They  were  glad  when  the  boat  entered 
the  wide  sandy  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  was  rowed  up  to  the  stone  quay 
of  Troy  harbor,  where  they  were 
met  by  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  who 
had  been  there  for  some  weeks ;  and 
they  all  went  up  to  the  city  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  where  there  were  now 
many  Christians. 

"While  the  ship  waited  for  fine 
weather  in  the  harbor,  Paul  and  his 
friends  lived  with  the  Christians  in 
the  city;  and  as  they  were  a  week 
there,  we  get  a  vivid  glimpse  from 
Luke  of  one  of  their  strange  Sunday 
meetings.  The  first  day  of  the  week 
was  not  known  as  Sunday,  or  the 
Sabbath,  but  as  the  day  on  which  the 
Lord  rose;  and  the  Christians  met 
at  the  dawn  of  that  day  in  memory  of 
His  rising,  singing  together,  and  ad- 
monishing each  other  to  good  deeds. 
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It  was  no  holiday,  for  the  city  wor- 
shiped idols,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the 
Jewish  idea  of  resting  every  seventh 
day.  They  met  again  throughout  the 
day,  but  their  most  important  meeting 
was  at  sunset,  when  they  spoke,  and 
sang,  and  prayed,  and  their  leader 
broke  bread  at  supper,  as  Jesus  used 
to  do  with  His  disciples.  This  meal 
they  ate  lovingly  together,  calling  it 
their  'love-feast' — a  name  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  some  Christians.  It 
was  at  these  meals,  under  the  dim, 
smoky  lamps,  that  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  feasting  and  drink- 
ing of  the  idols'  temples,  confused  the 
two  things,  and  caused  disorder  and 
disgrace. 

"The  city  had  good  streets  and  fine 
houses,  and  the  one  in  which  they 
met  was  three  stories  high,  the  lower 
flats  being  used  for  living  in  while 
the  top  flat  was  the  large  upper  room 
for  meetings,  reached  by  an  outside 
stone  stair.  It  would  not  likely  hold 
more  than  a  hundred  people,  but  it 
was  crowded  on  that  Sunday  evening ; 
for  Paul,  the  great  teacher  of  whom 
wonders  were  freely  told,  had  arrived 
in  a  ship  from  Macedonia,  and  would 
be  there.  The  doors  were  shut,  for 
they  were  careful  that  outsiders  should 
not  hear  what  was  said ;  but  the  place 
was  lighted,  in  the  Eastern  fashion, 
with  many  hanging  lamps,  some 
bright,  some  smoky ;  and  as  the  night 
was  hot,  the  little  slit  windows  high 
up  were  wide  open.  By  this  time 
Paul's  friends  were  nearly  all  in  the 
ship  again,  sailing  round  a  cape  of 
land  to  wait  for  him,  while  he  held 
a  farewell  meeting  with  the  Christians. 
Knowing  he  would  leave  next  morn- 
ing, and  having  a  feeling  that  he  would 
never  see  them  again,  he  spoke  long. 
*  *  *  It  was  past  midnight  when  a 
sharp  cry  arose,  and  there  was  imme- 
diate confusion.  A  lad  had  fallen  out 
of  one  of  the  windows.  He  had 
climbed  up  to  a  seat  where  he  could 
see  the  night  outside,  and  the  smoky 
lamps  within  ;  and  overcome  with  heat, 


lateness,  and  Paul's  long  speaking,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  overbalancing,  fell  out 
of  the  window  with  a  cry.  Paul  stop- 
ped. The  door  was  quickly  unfasten- 
ed. Those  who  found  the  lad  on  the 
ground  said  he  was  dead.  Paul  went 
down  by  the  outside  stair,  and  kneel- 
ing by  the  body,  stretched  himself 
upon  him,  as  the  prophets  of  old  did, 
and  kissed  him,  saying  to  those  who 
were  wailing  around  him,  "Make  no 
ado.  His  life  is  in  him."  These  were 
joyful  words  to  the  lad's  friends ;  and 
leaving  him  in  their  care,  the  people 
returned   upstairs   to  the   meeting.     * 

"As  the  red  flush  of  the  dawn  stole 
up  the  sky,  filling  the  windows  with 
slits  of  blue  and  rose,  the  lamps  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  smoked  and  looked 
yellow,  and  with  earnest  prayers  for 
them  all,  the  long  meeting  came  to 
an  end. 

"Out  into  the  sweet  morning  air  the 
Christians  came,  and  down  the  narrow 
stair,  excited,  enthusiastic,  going  to 
see  him  ofif  upon  his  ride  of  twenty 
miles  over  the  dewy  hills  to  Assos. 
And  among  those  who  saw  him  mount 
and  start  was  the  lad  who  fell  from  the 
window,  and  his  friends  rejoiced  that 
he  was  alive  and  well.  (Bird's  "Saul 
of  Tarsus") 

AT   CAESAREA. 

At  the  Roman  harbor  of  Caesarea, 
so  well  known  to  Paul,  they  all  left 
the  ship.  Carrying  their  sacks  of 
clothing,  rolls  of  books  and  the  leath- 
er bags  of  money,  they  went  to  Philip's 
house,  the  teacher  who  for  twenty 
years  had  been  living  there  with  his 
wife  and  grown-up  daughters,  who  all 
helped  him.  Paul  was  now  at  the  end 
of  his  long  voyage,  but  the  pilgrim 
ship  which  left  Corinth  before  him 
had  arrived  a  month  ago,  in  time  for 
the  Passover.  It  had  brought  the 
men  to  Jerusaleiu  who  plotted  at  Cor- 
inth to  kill  him,  and  they  spread  the 
news  of  what  he  was  saying  and  doing 
in  foreign  cities,  and  that  he  was  com- 
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ing  to  Jerusalem  and  tlic  temple.  But 
he  was  too  soon  for  the  festival  of 
Pentecost,  and  stayed  with  Philip  for 
some  days,  meeting  the  Christians 
there ;  and  he  had  a  wonderful  story 
to  tell  them  of  wanderings  and  ad- 
ventures, and  of  open  doors  in  strange 
lands.  *     *     * 

When  his  friends  heard  that  he  had 
come  to  attend  the  festival  in  Jeru- 
s'alem,  knowing  the  feeling  against 
him  there,  they  begged  him  not  to  go. . 
There  were  people  coming  and  going 
every  day  with  fresh  news ;  and  one 
day  Agabus,  a  leading  Christian,  came 
from  Jerusalem — perhaps  the  same 
man  who  knew  Paul  in  Antioch.  He 
knew  what  was  the  feeling  about  Paul 
in  the  city,  and  he  said  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  sent  him  to  warn  Paul  not  to 
go.  And  to  make  his  warning  im- 
pressive, unloosing  the  long  linen  gir- 
dle from  Paul's  waist,  he  bent  down 
and  tied  his  own  feet  and  hands,  and 
while  their  friends  looked  on  in  silence 
at  this  strange  act,  he  solemnly  said, — 
"Thus  savs  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
Thus  shall  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  who  owns  this  girdle,  and 
give  him  up  to  the  Romans."  (Bird's 
"Saul  of  Tarsus") 

Lesson  1 4.  Paul's  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

It  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost  when 
he  arrived  in  the  city  of  his  fathers, 
and  as  usual  at  such  seasons,  Jerusalem 
was  crowded  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pilsrrim  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  these  there 
could  not  but  be  many  who  had  seen 
him  at  his  work  of  evangelization  in 
the  cities  of  the  heathen  and  come  in- 
to collision  with  him  there.  Their 
rage  against  him  had  been  checked  in 
foreis^n  lands  bv  the  intertxisition  of 
Gentile  authoritv ;  but  might  thev  not, 
if  thev  met  with  him  in  the  Jewish 
canital.  wreak  on  him  their  vengence 
n-ith  the  support  of  the  whole  poptt- 
Htion  ? 

This   was   actually  the   danger  into 


which  he  fell.  Certain  Jews  from 
Ephesus,  the  principal  scene  of  his 
labors  during  his  third  journey,  rec- 
ognized him  in  the  temple,  and  crying 
out  that  here  was  the  heretic  who 
blasphemed  the  Jewish  nation,  law, 
and  temple,  brought  about  him  in  an 
instant  a  raging  sea  of  fanaticism. 
It  was  a  wonder  he  was  not  torn  limb 
from  limb  on  the  spot ;  hut  superstition 
prevented  his  assailants  from  defiling 
with  blood  the  court  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  was  caught,  and  before  they 
got  him  hustled  into  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  where  they  would  soon  have 
despatched  him,  the  Roman  guard, 
whose  sentries  were  pacing  the  castle 
ramparts  which  overlooked  the  temple 
courts,  rushed  down  and  took  him  un- 
der their  protection ;  and  when  their 
captain  learned  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  his  safety  was  secured. 

But  the  fanaticism  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  raged 
against  the  protection  which  surround- 
ed Paul  like  an  angry  sea.  The  Roman 
captain  on  the  day  of  apprehension 
took  him  down  to  the  Sanhedrin  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  charge  against 
him ;  but  the  sight  of  the  prisoner  cre- 
ated such  an  uproar  that  he  had  to 
hurry  him  away  lest  he  should  be  torn 
in  pieces.  *     *     * 

Forty  zealots  banded  themselves  to- 
gether under  a  curse  to  snatch  Paul 
even  from  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
swords ;  and  the  Roman  captain  was 
only  able  to  foil  their  plot  bv  sending 
him  under  a  heavy  guard  down  to 
cacsarea.  This  was  a  Roman  city  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast;  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Palestine,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  garrison ;  and  in  it  the  apostle 
was  perfectly  safe  from  Jewish  vio- 
lence. (The  Life  of  St.  Paul  by 
Stalker) 

Lesson  15.     Paul  Before  Felix. 

Days  passed,  and  his  friends  heard 
that  Ananias  the  glutton  and  some 
of  the  Jerusalem  council  were  coming 
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down  to  accuse  him,  and  Paul  thought 
of  his  defense.  When  they  came,  he 
went  in  charge  of  a  soldier  to  the  seat 
of  justice,  outside  the  castle,  where 
Felix  sat  in  a  chair  of  white  ivory, 
placed  u{X)n  a  raised  pavement  to  hear 
all  cases.  Pillars  and  arches  surround- 
ed him,  with  no  roof,  but  only  a  yellow 
awning  casting  a  cool  shade,  as  he 
sat  in  his  white  cloak  with  the  purple 
border,  the  sea  and  sky  gleaming 
through  the  arches.  Round  the  pave- 
ment stood  soldiers  with  bronze-head- 
ed pikes,  and  behind  him  were  the  men 
of  the  rod  and  ax.  It  was  a  Roman 
court,  free  to  all.  The  Jews  from 
Jerusalem  were  there,  with  Tertullus 
the  advocate,  whom  they  had  engaged 
to  plead  their  case  in  Greek,  standing 
apart  by  themselves,  for  they  did  not 
care  to  rub  clothes  with  foreigners. 
There,  too,  stood  Luke,  Timothy,  and 
the  friends  of  Paul,  who  trusted  to 
his  innocence  and  eloquence.  Beyond 
them  were  Jews,  Syrians,  Greeks,  tra- 
ders, idlers,  beggars,  curious  to  hear 
what  was  being  done.  (Paul  of  Tar- 
sus. The  Text  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  trial.) 

"When  Lysias,  the  chief  captain, 
comes  down  to  Caesarea,  I  will  decide 
your  matter;"  and,  with  the  air  of  an 
impartial  judge,  he  turned  to  the  next 
case.  That  was  the  sign  for  Ananias 
and  his  advocate  to  go  out  and  discuss 
the  position  with  their  friends.  They 
had  no  great  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  result.  If  they  could  per- 
suade Felix  to  delay  the  case  from 
time  to  time,  it  would  keep  Paul  out 
of  the  way.    A  bribe  might  do  it. 


"Felix  believed  he  was  innocent, and 
commanded  the  officer  of  the  garrison 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  indulgence, 
and  his  friends  pernaitted  to  come  and 
go  as  they  liked,  and  do  whatever  they 
wished  to  make  him  comfortable.  The 
result  of  the  trial  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Paul  and  his  friends,  who  ex- 
pected he  would  have  been  set  free ; 
but  it  had  ended,  as  many  another 
trial  has  done,  in  a  postponement  to 
another  day,  and  his  sensitive  mind 
began  to  droop  with  anxiety  (Paul 
of  Tarsus). 

"Here  he  remained  in  prison  for 
two  years.  The  Jewish  authorities 
attempted  again  and  again  either  to 
procure  his  condemnation  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  to  get  him  delivered  up  to 
themselves  to  be  tried  as  an  eccles- 
iastical offender ;  but  they  failed  to 
convince  the  Roman  that  Paul  had 
been  guilty  of  any  crime  of  which  he 
could  take  cognizance  or  to  hand  over 
a  Roman  citizen  to  their  tender  mer- 
cies. The  prisoner  ought  to  have  been 
released,  but  his  enemies  were  so  ve- 
hement in  asserting  that  he  was  a 
criminal  of  the  deepest  dye  that  he 
was  detained  on  the  chance  of  new 
evidence  turning  up  against  him.  Be- 
sides, his  release  was  prevented  by 
the  expectation  of  the  corrupt  gov- 
ernor, Felix,  that  the  life  of  the  leader 
of  a  religious  sect  might  be  purchased 
from  him  with  a  bribe.  Felix  was 
interested  in  his  prisoner  and  even 
heard  him  gladly,  as  Ilcrod  had  listen- 
ed to  the  Baptist  (The  Life  of  St. 
Paul). 


A  Planting   Time. 

•By  Adelbcrt  V.  Caldwell. 


If  you  woulcl  reap  a  harvest,  boys. 
Of  things  you  count  most  dear. 

Good  name,  position,  honor — 
A  moment  listen  here : 


No  person's  ever  known  to  raise 

A  crop  of  no])le  deeds 
Unless  (they  grow  not  up  by  chance), 

lie  early  jjlants  the  seeds! 
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Lesson    13.      Healing  the  Centurion's  Ser- 
vant. 

Texts— Luke  7:1-10.  ( Weed )  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,  27. 

L     Capernaum. 

1.  Description   of. 

2.  "His  own  city." 
IL     The  Centurion. 

1.  His  position. 

2.  F"riend  of  Jesus 

3.  Sends  to  Jesus, 
in.  The  Miracle. 

1.  Jesus'  answer. 

2.  The  servant  healed.  ^ 

Aim — Great  faith  brings  great  bless- 
ings. 

I.  Describe  Capernaum  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers.  Here 
Jesus  made  His  home  with  Peter.  On 
the  Sabbath  day  He  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue where  He  taught  the  people. 
From  Capernaum  He  went  on  His 
journey  and  to  it  He  returned  for  rest. 
He  was  so  often  in  Capernaum  that  it 
has  been  called  His  own  city. 

n.  In  the  city  of  Capernaum  there 
lived  a  centurion,  or  captain,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  children  of  Israel.  He 
came  from  a  land  where  the  people 
worshiped  idols,  but  he  had  respect 
and  reverence  for  God,  whom  the  Jews 
worshiped.  He  had  built  for  them  a 
synagogue,  one  so  much  larger  and  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
in  the  city,  that  it  was  called  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Jews  loved  him  for  his 
kindness  and  goodness. 


A   servant   of   the 
was    dear    unto    him, 
ready  to  die." 


centurion    "who 
was   sick,    and 


"And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  he 
sent  unto  Him  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 
beseeching  Him  that  He  would  come 
and  heal  his  servant." 

Jesus  was  just  returning  to  the  city. 
Many  of  His  disciples,  those  who  loved 
Him  and  believed  in  His  teachings, 
lived  in  Capernaum,  and  when  He  re- 
turned from  a  journey  He  was  often 
met  by  many  people  who  followed 
after  Him.  As  Jesus  walked  along 
the  street  followed  by  the  people,  the 
elders  of  the  Jews,  the  centurion's  mes- 
sengers, met  Jesus  and  requested  Him 
to  come  and  heal  the  servant.  And 
they  said  of  the  centurion  he  is  a 
worthy  man,  "he  loveth  our  nation 
and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 
Luke  7:6-8. 

III.  Verses  9.  Then  He  sent  this 
message  to  the  centurion,  "as  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 
"And  they  that  were  sent,  returning 
to  the  house,  found  the  servant  whole 
that  had  been  sick." 

Get  the  children  to  tell  what  Jesus 
meant  when  He  said,  "as  thou  hast 
believed  so  be  it  done  unto  tliee." 

What  did  Jesus  say  of  the  centur- 
ion's faith? 

How  do  we  show  our  faith  in  our 
Heavenly  Father? 

Memory  Gem — "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."    (Luke    11:9.) 

Lesson  I  3.    Jesus  Raises  the  Daughter  of 
Jairus. 

Texts— Mark  5:21-44;  Matt.  9:1- 
26 :  Luke  8 :40-56.  A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young  (Weed),  31. 

I.     Jairus. 

I.     Ruler  of  s)magogue. 
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2.  Comes  to  Jesus. 

3.  His  petition. 

II.  Jesus  goes  with  Jairus. 

1.  An  incident  on  the  way. 

2.  The  message 

3.  Jesus'  assurance. 

III.  The  Miracle. 

1.  Jesus  at  Jairus's  house,  accom- 
panied by  Peter,  James  and  John. 

2.  The  sorrowing  friends. 

3.  Jesus'  words. 

4.  "Her  spirit  came  again." 

Aim — Jesus  has  power  over  death. 

Jesus  had  been  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  When  He  re- 
turned by  ship  to  Capernaum  many 
people  stood  on  the  shore  to  welcome 
Him.  He  and  His  apostles  and  others 
went  to  the  home  of  Matthew,  where 
a  feast  was  given  in  His  honor.  As 
the  guests  sat  around  the  table  Jesus 
taught  them  the  beautiful  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

I.  There  lived  in  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  named 
Jairus.  Jairus  had  a  little  daughter 
twelve  years  old.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  and  the  light  and  joy  of  the 
home.  But  on  this  day  when  Jesus 
sat  at  the  feast  with  His  disciples, 
Jairus'  daughter  was  very  sick,  so 
sick  that  Jairus  knew  that  she  was  dy- 
ing. When  he  heard  that  Jesus  had 
returned  to  Capernaum  he  hastened  to 
the  room  where  Jesus  was,  and  fall- 
ing at  His  feet  he  besought  Him  say- 
ing, "My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the 
point  of  death  :  I  pray  thee,  come  and 
lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be 
healed  ;  and  she  shall  live." 

II.  And  Jesus  went  with  him:  and 
much  people  followed  Him,  and 
thronged  Him."  Relate  the  incident 
contained  in  verses  25-34. 

This  delay  must  have  seemed  long 
to  the  anxious  father.  While  Jesus 
yet  spoke,  there  came  from  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue's  house  one  who  said, 
"Thy  daughter  is  dead  :  why  troubles! 
thou  the  Master  any  further?" 


But  Jesus  heard  the  words  not  in- 
tended for  His  ears  and  turning  to  the 
father  He  said,  "Fear  not;  believe  only, 
and  she  shall  be  made  whole." 

The  father's  sorrow  was  changed  to 
rejoicing  for  with  this  blessed  assur- 
ance from  the  Master  he  knew  that  his 
little  daughter  would  be  brought  back 
to  life  even  though  she  had  died. 

III.  Picture  the  scene  of  the  sor- 
row in  the  home  when  Jesus,  with 
Jairus,  Peter,  James,  and  John  enter. 
To  tell  of  the  custom  of  hired  mourn- 
ers and  minstrels  would  detract  from 
the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  this  les- 
son. 

"He  taketh  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that 
were  with  Him,  and  entereth  in  where 
the  damsel  was  lying." 

Picture  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
room,  the  faith  of  the  father  and 
mother,  and  worship  and  reverence  of 
the  three  apostles,  who  had  seen  Jesus 
raise  the  dead  before  and  knew  that 
He  had  power  over  death,  but  were 
filled  with  awe  as  they  realized  that 
He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  who 
possessed  this  great  power. 

"Arid  He  took  the  damsel  liy  the 
hand,  and  said  unto  her.  Damsel,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise." 

"And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she 
arose  straightway:  and  he  commanded 
to  give  her  meat." 

Picture  the  joy  in  the  home. 

Picture — Hofmann  :  Raising  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus  ;  or  Richter  :  Rais- 
ing of  Jairus'  Daughter. 

Memory  Gem — "The  prayer  of  faitli 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up."  (James  5:11.) 

Lesson    15.  Jesus  Raises  Lazarus  from  the 
Dead. 

Texts— John  11:1-45.  A  Life  of 
Cliri.st  for  the  Young  (Weed),  chanter 
11. 

I.  TToine  of  Mary  and  Martha. 
1 .     The  great  sorrow. 

II.  The  Message  to  Jesus. 
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1.  Nature  of  it. 

2.  Jesus'  reply. 

3.  His   conversation  with  the  dis- 
ciples. 

III.  Jesus  and  Martha. 

1.  Martha's  words  of  sorrow. 

2.  Reply  of  Jesus. 

IV.  Jesus  and  Mary. 

1.  Mary's  faith  and  testimony. 

2.  Jesus'  sorrow. 

V.  At  the  grave. 

1.  The  prayer. 

2.  The  command. 

3.  Lazarus  restored  to  life. 

Aim — Jesus  Christ  has  power  over 
death. 


Martha's  words,  "Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died."  Show  that  she  recognized 
Jesus'  power,  and  her  great  faith  is 
shown  in  verse  22. 

Give  the  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  Martha. 

IV.  Tell  how  Martha  went  for 
Mary,  how  Mary  arose  quickly  and 
came  unto  Him,  how  the  friends,  be- 
lieving she  had  gone  to  weep  at  the 
grave,  followed  her.  Then  give 
Mary's  words,  showing  her  faith.  Tell 
of  Jesus'  sorrow  when  He  saw  those 
whom  He  loved,  in  trouble. 


I.  In  the  little  town  of  Bethany, 
a  mile  or  two  from  Jerusalem,  lived 
some  very  dear  friends  of  Jesus.  They 
were  Mary  and  Martha  and  their 
brother  Lazarus.  Jesus  loved  them, 
and  they  loved  Him.  He  often  went  to 
their  home  where  they  loved  to  listen 
to  His  teachings.  (Show  picture — 
Hofmann:  Jesus,  Mary  and  Martha.) 
But,  while  Jesus  was  about  fifty  miles 
away  in  the  village  of  Bethabara  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  Lazarus  be- 
came very  sick.  His  sisters  feared 
that  he  would  die,  and  they  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Jesus,  saying,  "Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick." 

II.  The  messenger  probably  trav- 
eled on  a  donkey,  and  it  would  take 
him  more  than  a  day  to  get  to  Beth- 
abara. When  he  delivered  the  mes- 
sage Jesus  answered,  "This  sickness 
is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby." 

Give  the  substance  of  verses  5  to  15. 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  is  well  brought 
out  in  verse  15.  "I  am  glad  for  your 
sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  in- 
tent ye  may  believe."  If  Jesus  had 
been  there  would  Lazarus  have  died? 

III.  Picture  the  home  of  the  sis- 
ters, the  sorrow,  the  friends  who  came 
to  comfort  them,  then  Martha's  going 
out  to  meet  Jesus. 


V.  Describe  their  going  to  the 
grave,  the  grave  with  a  stone  before 
the  door.  Give  Jesus'  command  and 
the  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
Martha,  and  Jesus'  prayer. 

"And  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come 
forth. 

"And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth." 

Show  the  picture :  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus.     (Rubens.) 

Get  the  pupils  to  observe  the  joy 
and  worship  in  the  faces  of  the  sisters' 
and  the  apostles. 

"And  many  of  the  Jews  which  came 
to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things 
which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  Him." 

Memory  Gem — "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  on 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live."  (John  11:25.) 

Fail  Day  Lesson  for  June. 

The  Council  in  Heaven. 

Text — Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Abra- 
ham 3  :22-28. 

I.     Our  Spirits  in  Heaven 
II.     The  Great  Plan. 
HI.     Jesus  offers  Himself  as  a  Sac- 
rifice. 
IV.     His  Life  on  Earth. 

Aim — To  prepare  the  child-mind  to 
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understand  the  meaning  of  the  great 
sacrifice,  and  to  further  impress  this 
truth  :    Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

I.  Long  ago  before  our  Heavenly- 
Father  had  created  this  earth  we  all 
lived  in  heaven  with  Him  and  His  Son, 
Jesus.  Our  spirits  were  with  God  in 
Heaven. 

•  n.  We  were  told  that  by  and  by 
an  earth  would  be  prepared  for  us  that 
we  might  come  and  live  upon  it  and 
prove  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  we 
would  try  to  serve  Him.  But  because 
sin  would  come  into  the  world  we 
could  not  go  back  to  heaven  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  unless  someone 
would  come  and  take  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  the  world :  someone  who  would 
die  for  us. , 

ni.  Jesus  came  forward  and  of- 
fered Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  He  was 
willing  to  come  to  the  earth  and  under- 
go great  suiifering  that  we  might  all 
go  back  again  to  live  with  our  Heav- 
enly  Father.     He   said,  "Here  am  I, 


send  me.     Father,  Thy  will  be  done, 
and  the  glory  be  Thine  forever." 

IV.  So  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who 
was  without  sin,  came  to  the  earth 
where  He  was  to  see  great  sorrow  and 
suffering.  He  came  willingly  because 
of  His  love  for  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

When  you  are  sick,  mother  sits  up 
with  you  all  night,  no  matter  how 
tired  she  may  be.  She  takes  care  of 
you  because  she  loves  you.  She  makes 
a  sacrifice  for  you,  she  loses  her  sleep 
to  take  care  of  you.  Do  you  make 
sacrifices  for  her,  or  for  your  brothers 
and  sisters? 

Endeavor  to  get  the  children  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  a  willing  giv- 
ing up  of  self  for  the  good  of  others. 

Jesus  understood  from  the  begin- 
ning just  what  He  must  suffer,  but  He 
did  it  all  willingly,  because  He  loves 
us  and  wished  to  help  us. 

Memory  Gem — "For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."     (John  3:16.) 


Kindergarten  Department. 


Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Bculah  Woollcy  and  Elmina  Taylor. 

OUTLINES    FOR    MAY. 

1 — Journey  in  the  Wilderness. 

Text :  I  Nephi,  chapters  2-18. 

Aim :     Compliance  with  God's  will  brings  divine  assistance. 
2 — The  Liahona. 

Text:   I  Nephi  16:9-10,26-32. 
Reference:  I  Nephi  18:12,  21,  22. 
Aim :    The  same. 
3 — Breaking  of  the  Bow. 

Text:    I  Nephi  16:18-21,  23,   Ml.-Zl. 
Aim :    The  same. 
-Building  of  the  Ship. 
Text:  i  Nephi  17:  5-11,  17-19;   18:1-4. 
Aim :  The  same. 


OUTLINES   FOR   JUNE 


1 — Review  and  Children's  Day. 

Aim :    Same  as  previous  month. 
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2 — The  Voyage. 

Text:    I  Nephi  18:8-23. 

Aim :    Evil  brings  iinhappiness ;   righteousness  brings  peace  and   sat- 
isfaction. 
3 — Ahna  at  the  Waters  of  Mormon. 

Text:     Mosiah  18:4-17. 

Aim :     Baptism  is  essential  to  salvation. 
-Alma's  Love  for  His  Son. 

Text :    Mosiah  27 :8-37. 

Aim :   The  Lord  answers  the  prayer  of  faith. 


Songs: 


"Golden  Sunbeams." 

"Who  Taught  the  Bird  to  Build  Her  Nest?" 
Juvenile  Instructor,  April,  1910. 


Rest  Exercise: 

"Pigeon  House"- 


-Emilie  Poulsson's  Finger  Plays. 


Memory  Gems: 


"Pretty  little  violets  waking  from  your  sleep, 
Fragrant  little  blossoms  just  about  to  peep. 
Would  you  know  the  reason  why  all  the  world  is  gay? 
Listen  to  the  bobolink  telling  you  'tis  May." 


"Happy  as  a  robin, 

Gentle  as  a  dove — • 
That's  the  sort  of  little 
Every  one  will  love." 


child 


Many  of  the  local  teachers  com- 
plain of  not  being  able  to  draw  on  the 
blackboard.  Very  good  results  can  be 
reached  by  tracing  the  desired  ob- 
jects, such  as  birds,  rabbits,  ships  or 
most  any  object  you  need,  from  a 
child's  picture  book.  Use  a  very  thin 
piece  of  white  paper,  trace  the  object, 
paste  it  on  the  blackboard  and  then 
use  the  chalk  to  fill  in.  The  straight 
lines  of  a  house,  a  fence  or  even  a  tree, 
most  every  teacher  can  draw  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  traced  work,  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained.  The  small 
lap  blackboard  is  better  for  group 
work  than  the  large  board. 

A  bird  on  the  blackboard  can  be 
used  for  each  nature  lesson. 

For  the  first  Book  of  Mormon  Icst 
son,  camels  can  be  used  to  show  the 
mode  of  travel.  In  the  second  lesson 
a  tent,  the  third  a  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  fourth  a  ship. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  the 
children's  colored  picture  books  that 


can   be   used,   and 
colored  pictures. 


the    children    love 


Nahire  Work — Birds. 

FIRST    SUNDAY — TALK    ON    BIRDS. 

What  has  come  back  to  live  with  us 
now  that  spring  is  here?  Which  way 
did  they  come  from? 

Birds  are  the  happiest  of  all  crea- 
tures, yet  they  have  no  houses  to  live 
in,  no  beds  to  sleep  on,  and  no  break- 
fast and  dinner  made  ready  for  them. 

They  come  to  us  early  in  the  spring. 
About  the  first  one  we  see  is  the  robin. 
Then,  day  after  day,  as  the  snow  melts 
away  and  the  sunshine  grows  warm- 
er, more  birds  come. 

About  the  first  thing  every  bird 
thinks  of,  when  he  comes  to  us,  is 
making  a  nest.  For  summer  is  the 
only  time  in  his  life  that  a  bird  has  a 
home.  He  doesn't  need  a  house  for 
the  green  leaves  keep  the  hot  sun  from 
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him,  and  his  feathers  keep  the  rain 
off.  He  doesn't  need  a  dining  room, 
for  he  eats  wherever  he  finds  his  food. 
He  doesn't  need  a  bed  room,  for  he 
sleeps  on  a  twig:  the  whole  world  is 
his  bed  room.  So  the  only  use  the 
fathers  and  mothers  have  for  a  home 
is  for  their  babies. 

Each  mother  bird  has  her  own  way 
of  making  the  nest,  but  there  is  one 
thing  almost  all  of  them  try  to  do  and 
that  is  to  hide  it.  They  cannot  put 
their  little  house  out  in  plain  sight,  as 
we  do  our  homes,  because  so  many 
creatures  want  to  rob  them.  So,  most 
birds  try,  first  of  all,  to  find  a  good 
hiding  place. 

Some  go  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  and  hide  the  nest  among  the 
leaves.  Orioles  hang  the  swinging  cra- 
dle at  the  end  of  a  branch  where  cats 
and  snakes  and  naughty  boys  cannot 
come.  Bobolinks  hide  their  nests  in 
the  deep  grass,  while  others  make 
holes  in  the  ground  for  homes. 

After  a  safe  place  is  found,  they 
build  the  nest.  They  hunt  all  about 
and  gather  small  twigs  or  grass  stems, 
or  fine  roots,  and  pull  narrow  strips  of 
bark  off  the  grape  vine  and  birch  trees 
or  they  pick  up  strings  and  horsehair 
and  many  other  things.  The  robins 
and  swallows  use  mud. 

When  the  nest  is  finished,  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  it  one  by  one.  We  all  know 
how  pretty  birds'  eggs  are.  Some  are 
snowy  white,  some  are  delicate  pink, 
and  some  are  blue.  But  pretty  as  they 
are,  I  think  no  one  would  be  so  cruel 
as  to  take  them  away  from  the  poor 
little  mother,  if  he  remembered  that 
her  young  ones  are  inside  them,  and 
that  she  loves  them  as  his  own  mother 
loves  him. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  a  little  chicka- 
dee mother  did  when  a  man  tried  to 
steal  the  eggs  out  of  her  nest.  At  first 
the  mother  flew  at  him  and  tried  to 
drive  him  away.  The  chickadees  and 
other  birds  that  lived  near  came  to 
help  her.  All  flew  about  his  face 
with  cries,  so  that  he  had  to  use  one 
hand  to  keep  them  away.    But  still  he 


went  on  taking  out  the  eggs.  At  last 
the  little  mother  was  so  wild  with 
grief  that  she  dashed  into  the  nest  and 
sat  there,  right  before  his  face.  He 
could  not  get  another  tgg  without 
hurting  her,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
do  that. 

While  the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on 
the  eggs  the  father  does  all  he  can  to 
help.  Some  take  food  to  the  mother, 
while  others  coax  her  to  go  with  them 
to  find  food.  A  redstart  gets  into  the 
nest  himself,  to  keep  the  eggs  warm 
while  his  mate  is  gone.  Another  thing 
the  father  birds  do  is  to  sing.  This  is 
the  time  when  we  hear  so  much  bird 
song. 

When  the  little  birds  come  out  of 
the  eggs,  they  are  naked,  have  their 
eyes  shut,  and  are  nearly  all  mouth. 
They  are  fed  by  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  Some  just  drop  the  food  in- 
to the  baby's  mouth  and  others  poke  it 
down  their  throats.  And  when  they 
are  feathered  and  ready  to  fly  they  are 
lovely  to  look  at.  At  that  time  they 
have  not  learned  to  be  afraid  of  us, 
and  if  we  do  not  frighten  them  by 
loud  talking,  or  quick  movements,  we 
can  often  get  very  near  to  them. 

Then  some  day  all  at  once,  a  young 
bird  will  begin  to  flap  his  wings,  and 
off  he  will  go.  Sometimes  he  falls, 
and  then  the  poor  mother  is  frightened 
that  he  will  get  hurt.  Very  often  when 
a  mother  bird  is  frightened,  she  will 
snatch  up  her  young  one  between  her 
feet  and  fly  away  with  it.  Often,  too, 
other  birds  come  to  aid  her ;  all  come 
to  help  her  drive  away  the  enemy,  for 
birds  are  almost  always  ready  to  help 
each  other. 

All  birds  are  working  for  us  from 
morning  till  night.  Did  you  ever  think 
that  they  eat  the  worms  that  get  into 
our  apples  and  potatoes,  the  mice  that 
eat  our  crops,  and  all  the  worms  that 
the  farmers  are  fighting. 

They  eat  the  seeds  of  all  the  trou- 
blesome weeds,  and  they  carry  the 
seeds  of  wild  blackberries  and  rasp- 
licrrics  all  over  the  country. 

Have    you    ever    thought    of    who 
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takes  care  of  the  birds?  The  great 
Master  who  Hves  high  above  us  knows 
every  one,  and  sometimes  when  I  hear 
them  singing,  I  think  they  are  thank- 
ing Him  for  all  the  many  good  things 
He  has  given  them. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  birds,  let  us  be  kind  and  gentle 
to  them  and  not  one  of  us  ever  be 
known  to  harm  one  of  these  beautiful 
creatures. 

SECOND   SUNDAY THE    MEADOWLARK. 

1.  Yellow  and  brown  in  color,  with 
a  black  necktie. 

2.  Home  in  the  meadows  near  the 
swamps  and  sloughs. 


THE    MEADOWLARK. 

3.  Nest  made  of  dry  grass  in  the 
tall  grass  or  reeds. 

4.  Eggs  are  light  and  with  brown 
spots. 

5.  Rises  out  of  the  tall  grass 
straight  into  the  air,  and  sings  while 
flying. 

6.  Very  timid,  but  loved  by  all. 

Illustraticn — When  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith  was  a  boy  it  was  great 
fun  for  all  of  the  boys  to  go  hunting. 
They  would  hunt  for  wild  ducks,  sage 
hens,  rabbits,  etc.,  and  bring  them 
home  to  eat. 

One  day  the  boy  Joseph  thought  he 
would  like  to  go  hunting.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  so  he  started  early,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  gun,  thought  he  was  sure 
to  find  something. 

He  walked  all  day  near  the  streams 


of  water  and  on  the  hills,  but  difln't 
even  see  a  rabbit  or  a  duck.  He  was 
very  tired  and  discouraged  when  night 
was  drawing  near,  so  slowly  turned 
toward  home. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along  the  lone- 
ly road,  watching  the  sky  and  the 
trees,  he  saw  a  beautiful  little  mead- 
owlark  rise  out  of  the  grass  near  him. 
As  quick  as  lightning  he  raised  his 
gun,  shot,  and  the  poor  little  creature 
fell.  Joseph  ran  to  where  it  fell,  and 
when  he  saw  the  pretty  little  thing 
lying  perfectly  still  on  the  ground,  he 
wanted  to  cry  he  felt  so  badly.  And  as 
he  stood  there  in  that  quiet  meadow, 
he  promised  himself  and  God  that  he 
would  never  again  kill  one  of  those 
beautiful,  timid  creatures. 

"What    a    shining   vest   of   yellow, 
Meadowlark,  with  necktie  black, 
You're  a  darling  little  fellow, 
And  for  friends  will  never  lack. 

"From  your  lowly  nest  slow  winging, 
How  you  rise  with  flute  like  song. 
On  the  fence  I  hear  you  singing, 
Will  you  linger,  linger  long?" 

THIRD    SUND.W — THE    ROBIN. 

1.  Color  is  brown  with  a  red  breast. 

2.  Lives  near  the  homes  of  men. 

3.  Is  the  first  to  come  to  us  in  the 
Spring. 

4.  Makes  nest  of  mud  and  builds 
in  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  near 
the  house. 

5.  Eggs  are  light  blue. 

6.  Eats  harmful  insects. 

7.  Very  intelligent. 


THE  ROBIN. 
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"The  Robin  hops  and  runs  and  stops, 
Until   a  fine   fat  worm   she  spies, 

Then  off  she  goes,  and,  I  suppose. 
With  it  she  checks  her  chilJrens'  cries." 

FOURTH   SUNDAY — PIGEONS. 

Have  the  children  seen  any  birds 
lately, — 'canaries,  sparrows,  pigeons? 
Where  do  pigeons  live  ?  Wild  ones  in 
the  woods ;  build  very  loose  nests — 
(show  with  hands;)  tame  ones  in  a 
pigeon  hotise  in  the  top  of  the  barn ; 
sometimes,  on  a  pole  in  the  farmyard. 

The  pigeon  lays  two  pure  white 
eggs.  Can  fly  far  and  fast — a  mile  a 
minute. 


PIGEONS. 

How  does  it  sleep?  Roosts  on  a 
branch,  if  wild,  on  a  stick  in  the  pigeon 
house  if  tame.  Watch  the  pigeons 
on  the  street,  or  ask  father  or  mother 
about  them,  (play  the  game  of  the 
pigeon  house  and  talk  it  over.) 

What  does  the  pigeon  say?     "Coo, 


coo."  A  loud  noise?  No;  always 
soft  and  gentle.  Do  we  love  to  hear 
the  pigeons?  Do  we  love  to  hear 
people  speak  gently? 

Whenever  we  see  the  pigeons,  or 
play  "The  Pigeon  House,"  let  us  re- 
member how  gentle  and  loving  these 
birds   are. 

FIRST    SUNDAY — JOURNEY    IN    THE 
WILDERNESS. 

In  a  country  far  over  the  sea,  there 
lived  a  man  named  Lehi.  He  had 
gold  and  silver  and  many  lands  and 
houses.  He  also  had  four  sons  and 
a  very  good  wife.  They  lived  in  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  and  had  everything 
to  make  them  happy. 

In  this  large  city  many  of  the  peo- 
ple didn't  love  the  Lord  as  Lehi  did 
and  they  did  many  wicked  things. 

One  day  the  Lord  came  and  talked 
with  Lehi  and  told  him  to  go  out 
into  the  city  and  tell  all  the  people  that 
they  must  stop  doing  wicked  things 
or  He  would  not  bless  them  as  He  had 
done  but  would  let  people  from  another 
country  come  and  take  them  away  to 
be  their  servants. 

Lehi  preached  many  times  to  the 
people,  but  not  one  of  them  would 
believe  what  he  said.  Then  the  Lord 
told  Lehi  to  gather  his  family  together, 
and  He  would  lead  them  to  a  new 
and  beautiful  country,  far  across  great 
waters. 

Lehi  did  as  the  Lord  told  him.  He 
left  his  home  and  all  his  gold  and 
silver,  and,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
started  out  for  the  strange  lanrl  which 
the  Lord  had  told  him  about. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know 
bow  they  traveled.  Well,  I  believe 
they  rode  on  camels.  Camels  can  trav- 
el   fast   and   carry   very   heavy   loads. 

There  were  no  houses  in  the  part  of 
the  country  through  which  Lehi  and 
his  family  traveled,  so  they  took  tents 
with  them  to  live  in.  One  day  they 
came  to  a  large  river  of  water.  It  ran 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  and  by  the 
side   of  this   river   they   put   up   their 
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tents.  Then  they  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
Lehi  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having 
taken  care  of  them  on  the  way. 

Lehi's  two  older  sons  were  not  just 
as  kind  and  good  as  they  should  have 
been  and  didn't  do  as  their  father  told 
them.  But  the  two  younger  boys, 
Sam  and  Nephi,  were  just  the  best 
kind  of  boys.  And  the  youngest  boy, 
Nephi,  is  the  one  we  are  going  to  love 
the  most.  He  was  tall  and  strong ;  had 
big  bright  eyes  and  was  kind  and  g'en- 
tle  to  every  one  he  knew.  And  some 
times  the  Lord  talked  with  Nephi  and 
told  him   just  what  to  do. 

One  night  as  Lehi  lay  asleep  on  his 
bed  in  the  tent  he  heard  a  voice 
speak  to  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven.  The  Lord  said, 
"Lehi  I  want  you  to  send  your  four 
sons  back  to  the  place  where  you  used 
to  live  and  bring  back  a  wonderful 
book  that  a  man  has  locked  up  in  his 
home  there." 

The  two  older  sons  were  angry  and 
didn't  want  to  go,  but  Nephi  said, 
"The  Heavenly  Father  has  told  us 
to  do  this  and  we  know  if  we  try 
He  will  help  us  to  do  it." 

They  traveled  a  long  distance  and  at 
last  they  could  see  the  house  where 
the  wonderful  book  was  kept.  The 
oldest  boy  was  the  one  to  go  to  the 
house,  but  he  didn't  want  to  do  as 
the  Lord  had  told  him  and  had  not 
asked  for  help,  so  when  he  went  the 
man  who  had  the  book,  drove  him 
away  and  was  very  angry.  When  the 
lirother  returned  to  Nephi  he  was  very 
much  frightened. 

Then  the  boys  thought  they  would 
have  to  think  of  some  other  way  to 
get  the  wonderful  book,  so  they  went 
to  their  old  home  in  Jerusalem  and 
gathered  up  all  the  gold  and  silver 
and  took  it  to  the  man  who  had  the 
book.  But  he  wanted  the  gold  and 
silver  and  the  book  too.  So  when 
they  gave  him  the  gold  and  silver, 
he  wouldn't  give  them  the  book  and 
was  going  to  kill  them.  They  ran 
quickly  over  the   hills   till  they  came 


to  some   large   rocks,   and   there   they 
hid    themselves. 

Now  the  older  boys  were  angry  and 
poor  Nephi  felt  very  sad.  But  an 
angel  came  and  told  Nephi  that  if  he 
would  try  again  and  not  be  afraid  that 
he  would  be  able  to  get  the  wonderful 
book.  Then  he  felt  better  and  told  the 
boys  he  was  going  to  get  the  book. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  started 
toward  the  house,  and  as  he  neared 
the  place  he  saw  a  man  lying  on  the 
ground.  He  went  over  to  him,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  the 
very  man  who  had  the  book.  As 
Nephi  stood  looking  at  the  man,  the 
Heavenly  Father  told  him  to  dress 
himself  in  the  man's  clothes  and  go 
back  after  the  book. 

Nephi  did  as  the  Lord  told  him. 
When  he  came  to  the  house  he  met 
a  servant  whom  he  told  to  go  and  get 
the  good  book  and  to  follow  him.  The 
servant  did  as  he  was  told,  for  he 
thought  Nephi  was  the  man  who 
owned  the  book,  'and  thati  he  was 
taking  the  book  out  to  read  to  the 
people. 

Nephi  and  his  servant  took  the 
precious  book  and  ran  to  where  the 
other  brothers  were  waiting.  When 
the  servant  found  out  that  Nephi  was 
not  his  master,  he  was  frightened  and 
was  going  to  run  away,  but  Nephi  told 
him  that  they  would  be  kind  to  him, 
and  he  promised  to  stay  with  them. 
They  were  very  happy  to  have  the 
wonderful  book  and  started  back  to 
their  father's  tent  in  the  wilderness. 
On  seeing  his  sons  coming,  Lehi 
hurried  to  meet  them,  and  when  he 
heard  thev  had  the  good  book,  he  was 
so  hapT>y  he  cried.  That  evening  they 
all  knelt  down  and  thanked  the  Heav- 
enlv  Father  for  bringing  the  boys  safe- 
ly home.  And  every  one  had  to  look 
at  the  book  for  it  was  not  like  our 
books.  It  was  made  of  bright  shiny 
brass  and  was  heavy. 

Then  Lehi  opened  the  book  and  read 
to  them  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  the  Lord  had  done  from  the  time 
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He  made  this  big  world  we  live  in. 

One  of  the  best  references  I  know 
of  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  lessons 
is  "Mother  Stories  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  by  W.  A.  Morton,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store. 

SECOND  SUNDAY — THE  LI.\HONA. 

"Mother  Stories  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon," 

THIRD  SUNDAY — BREAKING  OF  THE 
BOW. 

"Mother  Stories  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon," 

FOURTH    SUNDAY BUILDING   OF   THE 

SHIP. 

"Mother  Stories  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon," 

Aplication —  How    can    we    comply 


with  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father? 
First,  let  us  think  of  some  of  the 
things  our  Heavenly  Father  wishes 
us  to  do. 

1.  To  honor  and  obey  our  fathers 
and  mothers. 

We  can  show  this  love  and  Obedi- 
ence by  the  little  things  (Specify) 
we  do  around  home  for  them. 

2.  To  pray  often  to  Him. 

By  praying  in  the  morning  and  at 
night,  and  when  we  need  help  or  some 
one  is  ill,  the  Heavenly  Father  is 
pleased   and    helps   us. 

3.  To  love  one  another  and  all 
creatures  around  us. 

This  means  to  be  kind,  not  only 
to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  playmates,  but  to  our 
animal  friends :  the  horse,  the  cow, 
the   dog,   the   cat. 

4.  Not  to  drink  tea  or  coffee,  or 
eat  much  meat,  but  to  eat  and  drink 
those  things  that  will  make  us  strong 
and  our   eyes   bright. 


Golden  Sunbeams. 


Music  by  Ira  B.  Wilson. 
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1.  Up   and  down,         to        and         fro,         Gold-en     sunbeams  swift-ly     go, 

2.  Hear  and  there,         ev    -    er      bright.     Speed  the     ti  -  ny     rays     of  light, 
o.     Lit  -  tie  smiles,         deeds     of       love,        Like  the   sunshine  from     a  -  bove. 
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mak  -  ing        ev  -  ery  thing    so     gay,  For  the       ho  -  ly      Sabbath    day. 

Where  they  touch  the     grim  old  earth,   Joy  and   hap  -  pi  -  ness  have  birth. 

We      can      scat  -  ter     day    by     day.    In  a      glad     and   cheer  -  y     way. 
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Sunbeams,  sunbeams,  we   would  prove,    Giv  -  ing    out  God's   bless  -  ed  love, 
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of    cheer,      Bringing  heaven      i 
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Spring  Song. 


Music  by  Ellen  H.  Thomas. 
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1.  A  -  wake,  said  the  sunshine,     'Tis   time   to  get      up,       A  -  wake   pret  -  ty 

2.  A  -  wake,  call  the  streamlets  We've  lain  here  so  still.    And    now    we    must 
2.     A  -  wake,  breathes  the  air  frjra  the  blue  sky  a  -  bove,      A  -  wake   for     the 
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daisy     and   sweet  but  -ter  -  cup.    Ah,  why  you've  been  sleeping  the  whole  winter 
all   go     to   work  with  a      will.         Awake,  says  the  warm  breeze,And  you  willow 
air    is     all   beau  -  ty  and     love.      Awake     lit  -  tie     children.    So      merry   and 
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long,     Hark!  Hark!  don't  you    hear, 'Tis  the       blue  bird's  first 
tree.      Come    put     on    your    leaves  In    a  twinkle        for 

dear.       Ah!      what   were  the       spring     If        you   were   not 


song, 
me. 
here? 
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Drawing  by  Lady  Helen  Graham. 


The  Moose. 

(Alces    americanus.) 
By   Claude   T.   Barnes. 

.  s.  p.  K.  ;  M.    B.  s.  w.;   M.  A.  o.  u. 


Picture  yourself  on  a  quiet  lake  in 
the  mountains  of  say  Eastern  Idaho 
or  of  Canada,  the  heavens  lit  up  with 
only  a  vague,  dim  afterglow  ;  imagine 
your  guide's  calling  with  a  long-drawn 
"moo-waugh-yuh"  in  imitation  of  a 
lonely  cow ;  listen  to  the  deep  grunt 


frnni  afar,  the  thrashing  of  bushes 
and  the  breaking  of  limbs  as  the  migh- 
ty Lull  approaches;  sit  breathless  as 
your  companion,  now  and  again,  coax- 
es him  onward  with  softly  modulated 
squeals ;  wait — and  then,  at  last,  see 
the  huge  horns  and  the  massive  bclig- 
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erent  head  loom  up  right  before  you 
over  the  shrubbery  in  the  red  streak 
of  fading  day,  as  if  some  black  mon- 
ster of  pre-historic  times  had  crushed 
his  way  through  the  forest  in  eager, 
wild  answer  to  your  call.  It  is  the 
bull  moose,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  beasts 
of  the  wilds.  Much  taller  than  a 
horse,  much  uglier  and  more  threaten- 
ing than  a  bear,  he  stands  before  you 
for  a  brief  second  willing  to  disem- 
bowel the  earth  if  necessary  for  his 
mate  but  unwilling  to  remain,  unless 
disturbed,  in  the  presence  of  that  mys- 
terious creature,  man.  Should  you 
but  wound  him,  your  life  is  truly  en- 
dangered, for  only  the  grizzly  bear  on 
this  continent  is  his  superior  in  de- 
termined and  apparently  uncheckable 
attack. 

From  the  very  earliest  times,  the 
moose*  has  won  the  respect  of  the 
hunter ;  indeed  his  first  observers  were 
quite  nonplussed  at  his  extraordinar- 
ily threatening  visage  and  generally 
unique  characteristics.  Thus  Pliney's 
Natural  History  contains  these  amus- 
ing descriptions  of  the  moose :  "Its 
upper  lip  ig  extremely  large,  for  which 
reason  it  is  obliged  to  go  backward 
when  grazing;  otherwise,  by  moving 
onward,  the  lip  would  get  doubled 
up."  Again :  "It  is  not  unlike  the  elk 
but  has  no  joints  in  the  hind  legs. 
Hence  it  never  lies  down,  but  reclines 
against  a  tree  while  it  sleeps ;  it  can 
only  be  taken  by  previously  cutting  in- 
to the  tree,  and  thus  laying  a  trap  for 
it,  as,  otherwise,  it  would  escape 
through  its  swiftness." 

The  special  characteristics  of  the 
moose,  however,  which  is  a  true  elk, 
are  the  broadly  palmated  horns  of 
the  male,  the  pendulous,  muscular 
muzzle,  the  hair-covered  bell  or  dew- 
lap  on    the    neck   of   both    sexes   and 


*Indian  names,  etc.  are :  French  Cana- 
dian, "!'  Original ;"  Cree,  "Moose ;"  "moos- 
wa;"  Ojib,  "Moose;"  Chipewyan,  "Ten- 
nee  ;"  Yankton  Sioux,  "Tahg-chah ;"  Ogal- 
lala    Sioux,   "Tah." 


its  great  size.  At  a  distance,  both 
the  bulls  and  the  cows  look  black 
with  brown  heads  and  white  feet ; 
and  arc  so  huge  as  to  be  truly  ominous. 

That  a  big  bull  moose  may  appear 
most  formidable  to  the  novitiate  in 
the  woods,  is  due  somewhat  to  the 
fact  that  his  antlers  may  be  thrashing 
branches  ten  feet  in  the  air.  One  of 
only  average  size  will  stand  over  six 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  Vreeland,  in  October  1895, 
killed  one  at  Mattawa,  Que.,  which 
stood  7  ft.  4  inches  at  the  withers.* 
The  Alaska  moose  (Alces  gigas)  is 
larger  still,  Dall  de  Weese  having  shot 
one  on  the  Yukon,  in  September,  1897, 
which  stood  7  ft.  Sin.  at  the  shoulders.* 

The  average  weight  of  the  bull  is 
about  1,000  lbs.;  yet  W.  I.  Miller,  in 
September,  1892,  killed  one  in  Maine, 
which  weighed  1400  lbs.* 

The  early  French  voyagers  were 
so  surprised  at  the  general  appearance 
of  the  moose  that  they  called  it,  in 
French,  "I'Original,"  "le'orginat"  or 
"Forginac" — the  original  or  one  and 
only  type,  a  name  which  still  clings  to 
it  in  parts  of  Canada.  Lescarbot.  in 
1609,  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
strange  animal ;  and  Sagard  Theodat 
called  them  "Eslans  ov  Originates," 
in  1636.  The  English  called  the  pe- 
culiar dear ,  "Moose"  after  the  In- 
dian, who  pronounced  it  "mong-soa" 
or  "mongswa,"  which  means  "twig- 
eater."  "Moose"  it  will  probaly  remain, 
though  the  animal  is  really  one  (ameri- 
canus)  of  three  recognized  species  of 
elk,  of  which  the  Alaskan  (gigas)  and 
the  Old-world  (akes)  are  the  other 
two.  Our  elk  should  really  be  called 
"wapiti ;"  but  n'imparte!  There  are 
probably  a  million  moose  alive  today, 
distributed  over  most  of  Canada  and 
south  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Northern  Utah.  They  are  generally 
well    protected ;    and    are   perhaps   on 


*Ibid,   Feb.,   1898. 
*Ibid,  March,  1895. 
*Recreation    Mag.,   Feb., 


1896, 
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the  increase.  As  with  the  elk,  the 
moose  is  being  introduced,  constantly, 
into  new  regions  by  societies  undis- 
couraged  by  doubtful   success. 

Unlike  most  animals,  the  moose 
lives  winter  and  summer  in  the  same 
locality — sometimes  in  a  swamp  only 
three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long, 
such  as  Carberry  Swamp,  or,  again, 
in  a  strip  of  mountainside  of  about 
the  same  size,  such  as  the  east  side 
of  the  Tetons  in  Jackson's  Hole,  Wy- 
oming, or  the  even  smaller  valleys 
of  the  Bitterroot  mountains.  The 
"winter  yard"  may  cover  less  than 
50  acres ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  be  en- 
tirely within  a  radius  of  300  feet. 
Thus  the  moose  is  unlike  the  coyote 
or  the  wolf,  who  extend  their  rambles, 
more  and  more,  as  the  snow  flies. 
The  moose  is  probably,  however,  the 
widest  ranger  of  the  non-migratory 
ruminants. 

Proud,  indeed,  is  the  possessor  of 
a  fine  pair  of  moose  antlers,  so  well 
do  they  typify  strength  and  courage. 
The  record  head  with  a  spread  of 
70  inches  was  secured  by  Lewis  M. 
Gihb  of  New  York,  in  Quebec,  in 
1906.  I  have  seen  the  record  Alaskan 
head  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum ; 
when  first  shot  it  measured  84  inches 
across  and  weighed  91  lbs.,  but  its 
spread  is  now  only  78^  inches. 

The  antlers,  which  are  shed  each 
winter,  are  not  fully  palmated  until 
the  third  set  appears;  but,  thereafter, 
unlike  those  of  the  elk,  they  show 
little  indication  of  the  age  of  their 
possessor.  The  horns  of  death  or 
locked  horns  are  sometimes  found, 
though  one  wonders  how  two  bulls 
could  interlock  their  shovel-like  antlers. 

Both  bulls  and  cows  have  the  "bell," 
which  is  merely  a  long  dewlap  of  skin, 
round,  flat,  or  forked,  hanging  down 
8  or  10  inches  from  the  neck  or  the 
jaw.  One  cow  had  a  bell  38  inches 
long.  The  purpose  of  the  appendage 
is  at  present  unknown. 

An  experienced  woodsman  can  read- 
ily  detect  the  presence  of  moose  in 


the  neighborhood  by  their  "fumet"  or 
dung  bells,  their  sharp  cow-like  tracks, 
their  trails  deliberately  taken  across 
bogs,  their  wallows,  their  horn  scrap- 
ings and  their  nippings  of  twigs  at 
great  heights.  Frequently,  also,  they 
chisel  bark  off  trees  at  a  height  of 
from  seven  to  ten  feet,  with  their  front 
teeth,  though,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
they  never  completly  girdle  a  tree. 

Even  after  a  bull  moose  has 
dropped  his  horns  on  the  snow,  his 
forefeet  are  sufficiently  dangerous  bay- 
onets to  keep  oft"  a  wolf  and  a  bear. 
When  the  snow  becomes  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  the  family  makes  regular 
trails  from  tree  to  tree;  and  in  this 
"yard"  they  remain,  if  undisturbed,  un- 
til spring.  If  frightened  away  or  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  seek  other  terri- 
tory, they  march  in  single  file,  parents 
in  the  lead ;  then  only  do  they  fear  the 
wolves.  Canada  jays  (P.  Canaden- 
sis) flutter  about  them  all  winter,  fer- 
reting under  up-turned  roots,  eating 
parasites  from  their  backs,  and,  in 
turn,  warning  their  hosts  of  danger. 

In  the  spring  the  bulls  meander  ofi' 
alone  to  grow  their  horns  and  the  cows 
seek  quiet  retreats  to  have  their  calves, 
one  each  the  first  time,  afterwards  two 
or  even  three.  Deer  hide  their  fawns 
for  weeks ;  but  the  moose  calf  follows 
its  mother  about  when  only  three  or 
four  days  old. 

In  the  summer  the  families  reassem- 
ble and  become  semi-acquatic,  swim- 
ming constantly  in  the  ponds.  The 
bulls'  antlers  begin  to  peel  their  vel- 
vet in  July  and  by  September  are 
lirown  and  hard,  ready  for  war  again. 
Then  early  in  September,  the  battles 
begin;  all  the  bulls  participate  for 
every  pair  of  antlers  show  Uie  dents  of 
combat. 

With  long  grunts  or  hollows,  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  roams  about  for 
a  mate,  forgetting  even  to  eat  .so  in- 
tense is  his  ardour.  If  jjcrchance  not 
the  long  drawn  note  of  the  cow  but  a 
heavy  grunt  comes  in  reply  to  bis  call, 
there  is  much  grunting,  bellowing  and 
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thrashing  of  bushes  with  horns  before 
the  stalwarts  engage  in  actual  conflict. 
The  battle  Is  a  fierce  one  the  horns 
reverberating  through  the  woods  as 
they  parry,  thrust  and  clang.  Usually 
the  weaker  animal  saves  himself  by 
flight ;  yet,  again,  a  torn  side  may 
cause  him  to  die  in  his  own  blood's 
pool. 

Moose  calling  through  a  birch-bark 
horn  is  most  interesting,  but,  it  is  said, 
somewhat  unsportsmanlike.  Guides 
become  expert  at  it ;  but,  even  then, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  bull  is  really  de- 
ceived or  merely  made  recklessly  curi- 
ous, wildly  defiant  and  insanely  jealous 
at  that  particular  season  by  any  sound 
which  at  all  resembles  the  answer  of 
his  mate.  Bears  are  however  un- 
mistakably misled  by  the  call ;  and 
many  are  shot  by  unexpecting  moose 
waiters. 

The  moose  is  the  only  deer  that  is 
strictly  monogamous.  So  faithful  is 
he  in  fact  when  mated  that  he  will  not 
answer  to  a  calling  cow,  call  she  never 
so  tenderly.  Virtus  sola  nobilitat!  Only 
the  eagle  excells  him,  for  death  alone 
can  sever  its  marriage  ties. 

Diverse,  indeed,  are  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  moose  :  for  instance,  dozens 
of  them   will   at  times   act  like   dogs 


playing  tag;  again,  a  lone  moose  will, 
at  times,  stand  and  gaze  with  blank 
curiosity  at  a  man  it  cannot  smoll. 
much  shouting  being  required  to  dis- 
turb it;  again,  moose  sometimes  sleep 
so  soundly  that  hunters  come  pell  mell 
upon  them.  Ordinarily,  however,  a 
moose  lies  with  his  tail  to  the  wind, 
depending  on  his  eyes  for  one  di- 
rection and  his  keen  sense  of  smell  for 
the   other. 

The  enemies  of  the  moose  are  man. 
mosquitoes,  deer-flies,  ticks,  disease, 
deep  snow,  wolves,  bears  and  moun- 
tain lions,  man  of  them  all  being  most 
destructive.  Yet  there  is  in  this  a 
pathetic  side :  A  mail  carrier  of 
Deux  Rivieres,  Canada,  was  one  time 
approached  by  a  cow  moose,  which 
did  not  charge  and  yet  insisted  on 
coming  near.  For  three  hours  she 
stood  beside  him  with  mute  appeal 
while  he  was  within  her  reach  on  a 
leaning  tree,  afraid  of  her.  When 
two  rescuers  came  she  still  stood  until 
they  shot  her.  Then  they  found,  to 
their  condemnation  and  surprise,  that 
her  inflamed  side  was  matterated  from 
the  angry  thrusts  of  a  bull ;  and  she 
in  her  vague  animal  hope  had  sought 
aid  in  the  only  higher  intelligence  she 
knew. 


Thou  Knowest     C' 


Lord  of  my  mercies,  let  my  prayer 
Engage  Thy  heart.     Thou  knowest  where 
And  how  I  dwell  and  what  my  need. 
What  wounds  I  bear  and  how  they  bleed. 

Thou  knowest  how  my  battle  fares, 
What  shame  betimes  its  banner  wears; 
But  how  although  amiss  I  fight, 
Thee,  ever,  only  Thee  I  sight. 

O  help  of  God,  O  Christ  divine. 
Fight  Thou  within  this  heart  of  mine;     « 
Since  if  Thou  dost  my  battle  share. 
My  banner  shall  God's  triumph  wear. 

— Bishop  William  A.  Quayle 
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Lulu's  Easter  Party. 

By  Ida  Stczcart  Pcay. 

"I  don't  want  any  grown  folks  nor 
any  kids  to  my  party,"  announced 
Lulu,  decidedly,  not  realizing,  of 
■course,  that  such  a  selfish  speech 
would  chill  the  hearts  of  three  help- 
ful brothers,  who  had  counted  on  this 
glad  day  for  a  week,  as  well  as  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  good  big  sister  who 
had  ably  and  willingly  made  the  prep- 
arations for  the  rare  event. 

Lulu  said  she  had  some  stylish  com- 
pany invited,  and  wanted  everything 
to  go  ofif  exactly  "so,"  therefore  she. 
asked  the  old  sister  if  she  would  not 
take  the  "kids"  and  go  off  some  place 
while  the  party  was  in  progress.  Sis- 
ter Sue  knew  what  such  a  course 
would  mean  to  Lulu,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  during  which  time  a 
clever  plan  flew  into  her  head,  she 
answered  blandly : 

"Why,  yes,  certainly,  we'll  go  away 
if  you  wish  us  to  do  so."  Instantly 
three  disappointed  lads  began  to  weep 
copiously  and  look  reproachfully  at 
Lulu,  but  their  tears  did  not  melt  her 
hard  heart  and  the  little  fellows  were 
almost  inconsolable  until  Sue  took 
them  into  another  room  and  divulged 
her  "clever  plan"  to  them,  at  which 
they  were  not  just  merely  appeased, 
but  perfectly  delighted,  and  unable 
almost  to  suppress  their  excitement 
and  snickers  before  Lulu  who,  of 
course,  was  not  in  the  secret. 

Sister  Sue  at  once  sent  the  young- 
sters scampering  up  town  to  buy  some 
things  to  carry  out  the  funny  surprise 
plan.  They  got  black  and  yellow  out- 
ing flannel,  brown  pajicr,  large  and 
small  barrel  hoops  and  also  some  flex- 


ible boards  that  come  around  coffee, 
and  can  be  bent  in  any  shape,   even 
that   of    a    large   egg.      These   things 
they   slipped    into    a    room    upstairs 
where  Sue  worked  every  odd  moment 
she  could  steal  away.    She  cut  out  two 
large     articles    and     sewed   them    up. 
Then  she  bent  the  thin  boards  over  the 
large  and   small   hoops  to    the    right 
shape    and    covered    the    whole    with 
brown  paper.    Finally  the  hour  for  the 
party    arrived    and    the    lunch    being- 
ready,   the   eggs   colored,    a   souvenir 
for  each  guest  made,  and  the  games 
planned,  Sue  took  her  brothers  three 
and   vacated  the  house,   fulfilling  the 
wishes  of  Miss  Lulu  to  a  letter.    That 
is,  they  appeared  to  leave,  but  in  real- 
ity they  slipped  up  stairs  where  they 
worked  and  giggled  and  had  all  man- 
ner of  fun  for  an  hour.  The  same  sixty 
minutes  proved  a  sickening  period  for 
Lulu,  as  sister  Sue  knew  it  would.  The 
guests    came,    but   the    child    did    not 
know  how  to  receive  them  and  soon 
every  boy  and   girl  was   as   stiff  and 
quiet  and  embarrassed  as  the  miser- 
able little  hostess  herself.     True,  ev- 
erything was  going  off  just  "so,"  for 
there  was  no  little  Bobbie  to  come  in 
sucking  his  thumb,  no  clumsy  Ted  to 
stumble  in  at  the  wrong  moment,  and 
no  teasing  Bill  to  slam  the  doors,  peek 
in  the  windows  and  otherwise  plague 
her.       But      nevertheless      Lulu     was 
wretched,  indeed,  and  every  awkward 
moment   now   added   to   her  distress ; 
she  could  not  start  the  games  nor  get 
her  company  to  converse  and  she  was 
getting  so  hot  and  red  that  she  was 
almost  readv  to  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  look  out  of  the  window!" 
someone  cried  at  this  critical  moment. 
The  crowd  ran  pell-mell  out  on  the 
porch    to    gaze    wonder-stricken    at    a 
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curious  sight.  There  on  the  lawn  was 
a  monstrous  black  rabbit  sitting  on  his 
haunches,  near  him  was  a  big  "little 
chick"  with  a  fluffy  yellow  body  and 
long  legs,  while  in  close  proximity  a 
mammoth  Easter  egg  wabbled  about 
on  two  short,  fat  extremities.  As  the 
children  came  out  the  "bunny"  began 
to  jump  about  and  munch  grass ;  the 
"chick"  cried  "peep,  peep,"  while  the 
"egg"  threw  its  arms  foolishly  and 
jumped  upon  the  fence  in  imitation  of 
"Humpty  Dumpty."  The  boys  and 
girls  were  wild  with  excitement,  and 
chased  the  "bunny"  and  "chick"  and 
even  the  poor  clumsy  "egg,"  and  they 
all  laughed  until  their  sides  ached. 
They  dragged  the  curiosities  into  the 
house  to  discover  their  identity,  which 
they  did  to  the  great  amusement  of 
everybody. 

Sister  Sue  now  materialized,  started 
the  games  and  served  the  lunch,  and 
the  party  ended  in  merriment  and 
laughter,  all  declaring  it  a  fine  enter- 
tainment. 

After  the  guests  had  departed,  a  re- 
pentant little  Lulu  edged  tearfully  up 
to  a  very  good  big  sister  and  hid  a 
shamed  face  on  her  shoulder.  She 
managed  to  ask  pardon,  express  her 
thanks  and  own  that  she  had  learned 
a  lesson  she  would  never  forget.  Thus 
relieved  she  joyfully  hugged  three 
happy  brothers,  called  them  clever  and 
promised  that  she  would  never  again 
even  think  of  having  a  party  without 
them. 

Ted  Harrison's  Lesson. 

Ted  Harrison  walked  slowly  home 
from  school,  an  ugly  frown  on  his 
usually  cheerful  face.  Two  minutes 
before  he  had  met  Dr.  Courtnay  and 
his  son,  a  lad  just  his  own  age,  bowl- 
ing along  the  country  lane  in  their 
smart  little  trap  drawn  by  a  spirited 
chestnut  pony. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  Lionel  Court- 
nay  always  brings  a  shadow  to  Ted's 
face.     He  mutters,  "That  boy  is  out 


driving  again;  he  gets  plenty  of  en- 
joyment and  nothing  to  do.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  got  to  learn  any  les- 
sons at  all.  I  wonder  if  he'd  look  so 
pleased  if  he'd  been  grinding  at  books 
all  day,  and  then  had  to  go  home  to 
dig  in  the  garden." 

Ted's  father  was  a  market  gardener, 
and  Ted  had  a  certain  amount  of  work 
allotted  to  him  for  each  evening. 

This  small  task  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a 
bit  irksome  to  him.  He  is  a  quick, 
clever  boy,  both  at  lessons,  of  which 
he  is  really  fond  in  spite  of  his  re- 
mark about  "grinding,"  and  at  work, 
but  this  evening  he  is  in  a  "blue  mood." 

"I  saw  Dr.  Courtnay  and  his  son 
drive  down  the  road  just  now,"  his 
mother  remarked  at  tea. 

"Ah,  poor  lad !  he'll  soon  have  to 
face  his  operation,"  answered  Ted's 
father. 

"Why  do  you  call  him  'poor  lad?' 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  broke  in  Ted, 
unheeding  the  latter  part  of  his  fath- 
er's sentence.  "Seems  to  me  he's  pret- 
ty rich,  always  riding  his  pony  or  driv- 
ing about.  He's  got  fine  and  proud 
too;  he  used  to  speak  when  we  met, 
but  now  he  never  even  looks  at  me. 
I  don't—." 

Mr.  Harrison  raised  his  hand,  en- 
joining silence. 

"Ted,  my  boy,  you  haven't  seen  mas- 
ter Lionel  riding  his  pony  lately,  and 
very  likely  never  will  again.  For  a 
long  time  his  sight  has  been  afflicted, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
is  getting  rapidly  worse.  He  can  see 
only  very  indistinctly  now,  so  you 
know  why  he  didn't  recognize  you  as 
formerly.  The  eye  specialist  whom  Dr. 
Courtnay  summoned  from  London  last 
week  told  him  the  only  possible  chance 
of  saving  his  son  from  total  blindness 
was  by  immediately  performing  an  op- 
eration, and  there  is  a  big  risk  of  its 
being  of  no  -use." 

"Total  blindness,"  threatening  the 
boy  whom  he  had  been  envying  so 
much  !  Bitterly  Ted  regretted  his  hasty 
words,  and  sympathy  instantly  took 
the  place  of  jealousy  in  his  mind. 
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A  month  has  passed  since  Ted  learnt 
of  the  cloud  resting  on  the  doctor's 
home — a  cloud  which  has  grown  much 
heavier  and  darker  since  then,  alas! 
for  the  operation  has  failed.  Lionel 
Courtnay  will  never  again  see  the  sun 
shining;  never  again  look  upon  the 
loved  form  of  his  fox-terrier  "Vic,"  or 
take  Nelson  across  the  breezy  com- 
mon for  an  early  morning  canter. 

"I  wish  I  could  help  him  in  some 
way,"  thinks  Ted,  as  he  pulls  the  weeds 
from  an  onion-bed ;  "but  what  can  I 
do?    I  can't  even  get  to  speak  to  him." 

Just  then  a  shrill  whistle,  his  fath- 
er's sign  summoning  him,  reaches  his 
ears,  and  quickly  rubbing  the  mud 
from  his  hands  he  hurries  indoors, 
starting  in  great  surprise  as  he  catches 
sight  of  Dr.  Courtnay  conversing  in 
earnest  tones  with  his  father  and 
mother. 

"All  right,  my  boy,  nothing  wrong," 
says  he,  coming  forward  as  he  sees 
Ted's  look  of  astonishment.  "I  mere- 
ly called  to  make  a  request  to  your  par- 
ents, one  which  they  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  grant  if  you  will  agree.  I 
will  explain :  My  poor  boy,  whose 
studies  have  been  so  sadly  interrupted 
by  the  great  affliction  of  which  you 
have  heard,  is  about  to  recommence 
his  lessons  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances. 

"Of  course  his  returning  to  his 
school  is  out  of  the  question  now,  but 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  for 
him  a  tutor  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
blind.  But  my  boy  is  longing  for  a 
companion  of  his  own  age  to  share  his 
work  and  play.  He  mentioned  you 
one  day  as  being  'a  good  old  fellow,' 
and  I  have  seen  your  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Marden,  who  tells  me  you  are 
fond  of  study,  and  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition. Such  a  one  I  should  like  for  a 
chum  for  Lionel.  I  should  ask  you  to 
come  to  my  house  every  day  just  the 
time  you   have  been    going    to    your 


school,  and  to  stay  until  evening,  tak- 
ing part  in  all  his  little  doings.  Les- 
sons at  present  would  be  very  few,  but 
you  would  have  opportunity  to  read  as 
many  books  as  you  liked. 

"I  know  it  is  asking  no  small  thing. 
To  be  the  constant  associate  of  one  so 
dependent  on  others  as  my  poor  lad 
is  would  not  be  altogether  a  pleasant 
thing  at  all  times.  But  if  you  could 
consent  to  do  this  you  would  have  the 
reward  of  knowing  that  you  were 
brightening  the  lot  of  a  motherless  boy 
who  has  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  his 
own,  and  helping  him  to  meet  the 
great  blow  which  has  befallen  him  as 
a  true  English  boy  should. 

"Now,  please  talk  this  over  with 
your  parents,  and  tomorrow  I  will  call 
for  your  answer."  And  so  saying  Dr. 
Courtnay  strode  away. 

Ted  had  listened  breathlessly,  and 
now  eagerly  bursts  out : 

"Oh,'  hurrah  !  What  a  chance !  and 
you've  agreed  to  my  going.  Oh,  hur- 
rah, hurrah!" 

No  need  to  ask  what  master  Ted's 
answer  was  on  the  morrow. 

A  year  later,  in  the  bright  school- 
room at  Dr.  Courtnay's  might  be  seen 
two  boys,  their  heads  very  near  to- 
gether, bending  over  their  books.  If 
we  look  more  closely  we  see  those 
books  are  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  in  raised  type. 

The  boys  are  talking  over  the  morn- 
ing Scripture  lesson,  Matthew  vi., 
which  they  have  just  read  with  their 
tutor,  Mr.  McKay. 

"  'Judge  not,'  "  says  one  thought- 
fully. "I  learnt  that  lesson  a  year  ago. 
I  used  to  be  such  an  envious  cad,  jeal- 
ous of  your  pleasures  and  enjoyments. 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Lionel?" 

And,  grasping  his  chum's  hand,  Lio- 
nel answers : 

"Dear  old  friend,  there's  nothing  to 
forgive.  You  have  taught  me  many 
lessons  and  have  helped  me  to  'fight 
tlic  good  fight' " 


-FUL   LITTLB 


By  L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


When  we  read  the  story  of  the 
marvelous  heaHng  of  Naaman,  the 
great  man  of  Syria,  told  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings. 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  little 
captive  maiden  who  had  been  taken 
away  out  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

In  the  story,  very  little  is  said  of 
the  maiden.  Her  name  is  not  even 
mentioned;  giving  her  less  distinction, 
really,  than  is  shown  the  unfaithful 
servant  of  Elisha,  unto  whom  the  pro- 
phet predicted  the  terrible  calamity 
which  befell  him  because  of  his  selfish- 
ness, and  the  deceit  he  practiced  to  ob- 
tain that  which  he  unlawfully  coveted. 

Of  the  maiden  we  are  merely  told 
that  she  had  been  brought  away  cap- 
tive out  of  the  land  of  Israel  bv  the 
Syrian  soldiers ;  and  that  she  waited 
on  Naaman's  wife. 

Naaman  was  captain  of  the  host  of 
the  king  of  Syria,  "a  great  man  with 
his  master,  and  honorable  because  by 
him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance 
unto  Syria;  he  was  also  a  mighty  man 
in  valor,  but  he  was  a  leper." 

What  gentle  charity  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  heart  of  the  little  maiden, 
toward  even  her  captors  and  those 
who  held  her  in  captivity ;  what  an- 
gelic power  to  forgive  offense,  and 
seek  to  return  good  for  evil  she  must 
have  been  capable  of  exercising,  which 
inspired  her  to  make  the  one  assertion 
she  is  credited  with  having  made,  to 
her  mistress : 

"Would  God  my  Lord  were  with 
the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  for 
he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosv." 

What  sublime  faith  she  is  shown  to 
have  possessed  in  the  power  and  good- 


ness of  her  God  and  His  prophet ! 

It  appears  also  that  she  must  have 
alreadv  established  among  the  people 
about  her,  a  character  of  some  conse- 
quence and  reliability,  or  why  would 
anv  attention  have  been  given  to  her 
childlike  declaration?  Who  would 
have  troubled  to  repeat  her  saying 
to  Xaaman?  Why  would  it  have  been 
taken  to  the  Syrian  king?  And  most 
of  all,  would  the  king  have  given  so 
much  credence  to  the  words  which 
had  been  spoken  by  the  little  Israeli- 
tish  maiden,  as  to  be  induced  to  send 
such  costly  presents  to  the  king  uf 
Israel,  (as  the  storj-  shows  he  did), 
in  hope  of  Naaman's  recovery,  unless 
the  statement,  as  conveyed  to  him. 
carried  with  it  some  convincing  assur- 
ance of  the  nobleness  and  veracity  of 
the  child  who  had  uttered  such  re- 
markable words? 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  little 
captive  maiden  must  have  been  as  con- 
scientious and  pure  in  her  views  and 
in  her  life  as  were  the  famous  "He- 
brew children,"  Daniel  and  his  asso- 
ciates :  or  as  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  which 
enabled  her  to  keep  such  perfect  faith 
in  the  God  of  her  fathers,  and  such 
loving,  sympathetic  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  all  His  children ; 
yes,  even  those  by  whom  she  was  held 
in  bondage. 

She  must  have  been  well  taught  in 
the  religion  of  her  people  before  she 
was  separated  from  them.  And  much 
better  must  have  been  her  understand- 
ing of  the  divine  power  and  efficacy 
belonging  to  tljat  religion,  and  what 
the  prophet  of  the  Lord  mip-ht  accom- 
plish thereby,  than  could  have  been 
that    of   the    king    who    reigned    over 
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Israel  at  that  time,  and  was  frightened 
when  he  received  the  message  from 
the   king   of   Syria. 

Naaman  was  sent  by  the  Syrian 
king,  taking  as  a  present  to  the  king 
of  Israel  "Ten  talents  of  silver,  and 
six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment."'  and  the  follow- 
ing letter : 


"Now  when  this  letter  is  come  unto 
thee,  behold,  I  have  therewith  sent 
Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou 
mayest   recover   him   of   his   leprosy." 

A\'hen  the  king  of  Israel  had  read 
the  letter,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  said. 
"Am  I  God  to  kill  and  to  make  alive, 
that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to 
recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?"     And 


'll'oitlil     (,,lll 


my  li  rd  Ti'i'/r  ivitli  Ihc 
■rcniild  rrcofrv  him 


I'lof^licl   thai    is  in   Saiiiaiin!  for   lie 
(ij   his  Irfnisx." 
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he  thought  the  king  of  Syria  was 
seeking  a  quarrel  with  him. 

We  are  not  told  that  the  Httle  maid- 
en had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter, 
more  than  the  simple  starting  of  it  by 
her  innocent  words  to  the  wife  of  Naa- 
man.  But  to  the  people  who  pray,  and 
who  have  faith  that  Father  in  Heaven 
hears  and  answers  prayers  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  believe  that  her  earnest, 
fervent  prayers  helped  very  ma- 
terially in  the  bringing  about  of  the 
favorable  results  of  Naaman's  visit 
to  Samaria. 

How  the  little  maiden's  heart  must 
have  trembled  when  she  heard  of 
the  arrangements  being  made,  and 
thought,  "Oh !  why  does  Naaman  go  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  has  no  consid- 
eration for  such  affairs,  instead  of  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  who  could  in- 
stantly heal   him?" 

"But  then,"  her  thoughts  would  run 
on,  "unless  the  Lord  is  in  it,  the 
thing  will  not  succeed  anyhow,  and 
Naaman's  journey  will  prove  fruitless  ; 
and  what  ridicule  and  blame  will  be 
heaped  on  me  for  having  mentioned 
a  thing  which  will  be  to  them  all  a 
great  absurdity!"  Then  would  her 
prayer    be     in    substance     like    this : 

"Thou  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Thou  art  able  to  bring  this 
matter  unto  Thy  prophet  Elisha,  that 
he  may  heal  Naaman  by  Thy  word. 
Do  this,  oh  my  Father!  and  let  Thy 
glory  be  known  and  Thy  name  praised 
forever ;  and  let  not  Thy  little  daugh- 
ter be  brought  unto  shame  and  de- 
rision blamelessly!" 

The  little  prayer  was  heard  in  hea- 
ven ;  and  in  Samaria  the  case  of  Naa- 
man's visit  was  told  to  Elisha,  who 
immediately  sent  this  word  to  the 
king: 

"Let  him  now  come  to  me,  and  he 
shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in 
Israel." 

Then  Naaman  went  with  his  horses 
and  chariot  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  house  of  Elisha,  and  the  prophet 
sent    a    messenger   unto    him    saying. 


"Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  clean." 

Again  the  little  girl,  away  in  Syria, 
remembering  the  proud  nature  of  Naa- 
man, would  be  troubled  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  might  refuse  to  accept 
the  simple  means  which  the  prophet 
would  be  likely  to  suggest  for  his 
recovery,  and  so  make  vain  his  visit 
to  Samaria  after  all. 

And  as  Naaman  turns  angrily  and 
haughtily  away,  disgusted  with  the 
prophet  and  his  remedy,  which  appear 
to  him  so  insignificant,  again  we  seem 
to  hear  the  little  maiden  pray.  This 
time  she  asks  that  the  heart  of  her 
master  may  be  touched  and  softened, 
so  that  he  may  be  healed  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord. 

This  humble,  urgent  supplication  of 
the  child  could  not  fail  of  immediate 
answer.  The  servants  of  Naaman,  be- 
ing moved  upon,  went  near  to  him 
and  said,  "If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee 
do  some  great  thing  wouldst  thou  not 
have  done  it  ?  how  much  rather  then, 
when  he  saith  to  thee,  'wash  and  be 
clean'?" 

And  the  great  Syrian  listened  and 
grew  humble ;  and  "went  down  and 
dipped  himself  seven  times  in  Jordan, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  man 
of  God;  and  his  flesh  came  again  like 
unto  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he 
was  clean." 

A  miracle  had  been  performed,  and 
Naaman  was  healed  of  his  leprosy. 
The  effectual,  fervent  prayers  of  a 
meek  little  child  had  availed  much. 

Little  captive  maiden,  who  lived  and 
worked  and  prayed,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  in  the  house  of  Naa- 
man, the  great  Syrian  warrior,  bring- 
ing man^elous  good  thereunto :  we 
read  of  you ;  we  admire  your  gentle 
kindness,  your  sweet  forgiveness,  and 
your  heroic  faith;  we  would  like  to 
imitate  )'0ur  noble  virtues  in  our  own 
lives ;  we  love  you ;  we  call  you  won- 
derful, and  wish  we  knew  your  name!' 
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On  the  Altar  of  Liberty. 

[An   incident   of  the   Mexican   revolution.] 
By  Estelle  Webb. 

Gradually  there  stole  over  the  senses 
of  Manuel  a  fragrant  perfume  like 
t3iat  of  cooking  coffee,  a  seductive  mu- 
sic like  the  flap,  flap,'  of  tortillas  in  his 
mother's  deft  hands,  accompanied  by 
her  gutteral  voice  in  a  crooning  lullaby, 
and  for  a  moment  he  abandoned  him- 
self- to  the  delusion;  then,  urged  by 
the  haunting  dread  that  he  would 
sleep,  and  so  forget  and  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  his  pilgrimage, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  staggered  on. 

His  noonday  siesta  which  had  come 
to  take  the  place  of  both  food  and 
sleep,  had  only  enhanced  the  misery 
of  his  position,  and  his  urgent  need 
for  action,  though  any  definite 
thoughts  and  plans  had  long  ago  been 
thrashed  into  meaningless  words  in  his 
throbbing  brain.  He  only  knew  he 
must  find  the  rebel  forces,  join  their 
ranks  and  all  would  be  well.  He  could 
not  tell  how  many  days  had  passed 
since  his  romantic  departure  from 
home  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  seek  the 
company  of  revolutionists  joined  by 
his  father  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
before.  At  first  his  mind  was  a  glowing 
panorama  of  the  fame  and  glory  wait- 
ing his  future.  In  fancy  he  saw  himself 
smiling  deprecatingly  while  his  father 
proudly  related  to  his  doting  mother 
the  valorous  deeds  of  her  son.  Later, 
when  this  picture  grew  dim  and  hard 
to  conjure  up  by  his  weary  little  brain, 
he  stimulated  his  courage  constantly 
with  the  eloquent  raving  of  the  Padre,, 
and  his  mother's  impassioned  cry,  "I 
would  tear  the  very  heart  from  my 
breast  for  the  sake  of  our  oppressed 
people !"  It  was  this  speech  which  had 
given  the  delicate  child  the  wild  idea 
which  ended  in  his  half-dazed  wander- 
ing on  this  lonely  prairie. 

But  now,  even  this  powerful  stimu- 
lant failed  to  rouse  his  stupified  sensi- 
bilities, and  his  parched  lips  repeated 
mechanically  the  only  phrase  his  brain 


could  coin,  "To  the  insurrectos !  To 
the  insurrectos !" 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  long 
after  he  had  grown  too  weak  to  walk, 
that  his  clouded  eyes  discerned  the  un- 
mistakable blue  spiral  of  smoke  from 
a  camp-fire.  Half  doubting  his  failing 
senses,  the  lad  tried  to  shout  with  joy, 
succeeding  only  in  producing  a  hoarse 
rasping  squeak  which  startled  him.  He 
began  laboriously  to  drag  himself  to- 
ward the  fire. 

Mr.  Bennis,  an  American  merchant, 
and  his  friend,  Don  Luis  Herera,  be- 
lated on  their  homeward  way,  from  a 
business  trip  to  the  interior,  had  been 
obliged,  much  against  their  wishes  to 
hire  burros  for  the  two  days'  travel 
from  the  nearest  railway  station  to  the 
Don's  hacienda ;  for,as  the  station  mas- 
ter assured  them,  the  stage  had  not 
been  running  for  more  than  a  week  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  could  not  under- 
take the  perilous  trip,  even  for  the 
convenience  of  the  influential  Don 
Herrera. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  Don,  facing 
his  friend  across  the  crackling  camp- 
fire,  waxed  eloquent  over  the  real  and 
fancied  wrongs  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  hated  insurrectos.  With 
vehement  gestures  and  language  he 
portrayed  to  Bennis,  their  devastation 
of  his  own  possessions,  his  appalling 
loss  of  cattle  and  horses,  his  confis- 
cated crops  and  his  traitorous  poems. 
At  the  height  of  his  harangue  Bennis 
leaned  forward,  and  clutched  his 
friend's  arm. 

"Look,  Look!"  he  whispered  ex- 
citedly, "What's  that  moving  tiling 
out  yonder,  it  looks  like  a  man  !" 

"It  is  a  man !"  cried  the  Don  with 
an  oath,  and  peering  into  the  fast  deep- 
ening dusk,  "It  is  a  man!  It's  an  ac- 
cursed insurrecto!"  And  wrought  up 
by  his  own  eloquence  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  wrongs,  he  had  whipped 
out  his  pistol,  and  before  the  Ameri- 
can could  prevent,  had  shot  the  ap- 
proaching figure. 

To  little  Manuel,  the  sudden  shock 
which  arrested  his  dazed  progress,  had 
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liLil  cme  significance:  lie  was  a  soldier, 
(lying  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  iiis 
ears  was  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
voices  of  brave  men  proclaiming  him 
a  hero.  He  could  see  his  mother's 
eager  face,  and  hear  his  father's  ex- 
ultant voice  extolling  his  valorous 
deeds. 

Then  all  the  sounds  grew  into  a  soft 
murmuring  music,  and  his  mother's 
face  into  that  of  the  Mother  Mary's,  a 
welcoming  smile  upon  her  tender  lips. 
With  a  last  great  eft'ort,  he  lifted  his 
little  brown  hand,  and  marked  on  his 
breast  a  wavering  cross,  while  his  fast 
stiffening  lips  formed  the  battle-cry, 
"\'iva  Madero !'' 

The  Baby. 

He  is  so  little  to  be  so  loved! 

He  came  unbooted,  ungarbed,  ungloved. 

Naked   and    shameless, 

Beggared  and  blameless 
And  for  all  he  could  tell,  even  nameless. 
Yet  every  one  in  the  house  bows  down 
As  if  the  mendicant  worse  a  crown. 

He  is  so  little  to  be  so  loud! 

Oh,  I  own  I  should  be  wondrous  proud 

If  I  had  a  tongue 

All   swiveled   and    swung 
With  a  double-back  action  twin-screw 

lung 
Which  brought  me  victual  and  keep  and 

care 
Whenever   I    shook  the   surrounding  air. 

He  is  so  little  to  be  so  large! 

Why,    a    train    of    cars    or    a    whaleback 
barge 

Couldn't   carry   freight 
Of  the  monstrous  weight 

Of  all  his  qualities  good  and  great. 

And,  though  one  view  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, 

Don't    take    my    words    for    it — ask    his 
mother! 

— Edmund  Vance   Cook. 

Story  of  an  Empty  Sleeve. 

The  evening's  work  was  done,  the 
supper  dishes  washed  and  neatly 
stacked  in  the  corner  cupboard,  and 
everything  made  snug  and  tidy  in  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen.  Grandpa  sat 
by  the  table,  on  which  the  flickering 
tallow  dip  made  a  cheerful  if  not  very 
brilliant  light.     Chestnuts  were  in  the 


ashes  roasting  and  apples  arranged 
along  the  hearth  in   front  of  the  big 

log  fire. 

We   were   impatiently  awaiting  the 

feast  and  fast  getting  noisy  when  little 
L5en  crept  up  to  grandpa's  side  and 
begged  for  a  story. 

No  one  could  ever  refuse  Ben  any- 
thing, for  there  was  that  about  the 
big  eyes  of  our  crippled  brother  which 
was  irresistible :  least  of  all  our  one- 
armetl  grandfather. 

".\  real  one.  grandpa ;  something 
that  happened  to  you — oh,  tell  us  why 
one  of  your  sleeves  is  empty." 

The  old  man  paused  while  we  held 
our  breath,  for  it  was  the  next  thing 
to  sacrilege  to  speak  of  grandpa's  one 
arm. 

"I  came  to  this  country  a  long  time 
ago,''  he  said.  "I  was  just  seventeen 
years  old  when  I  shouldered  my  ped- 
dler's pack  and  started  from  my  old 
home  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  make 
my  fortune.  I  have  told  you  long  ago 
of  my  adventures  on  the  road,  and 
when  I  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking 
this  little  town — it  was  but  a  hamlet 
of  log  cabins  then — I  thought  that  I 
had  never  seen  a  fairer  prospect.  L — 
lies  in  a  cup-like  basin.  The  Indians 
always  claimed  that  many  years  ago 
the  waters  of  a  lake  stretched  from 
hill-top  to  hill-top ;  they  also  predicted 
that  the  day  would  come  when  again 
the  blue  waters  would  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine  as  in  the  days  before  the 
white  man  built  his  cabin  and  brought 
his  familv  to  stav  in  the  fertile  lake 
bed. 

However,  that  may  be,  I  concluded 
the  peddling  might  suit  other  men  :  for 
my  part  I'd  stay  here  in  this  restful, 
hospitable  village,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  my  decision. 

"I  had  not  been  long  in  the  com- 
munity until  I  was  oft'ered  a  position 
of  schoolmaster,  and  though  so  young. 
I  was  competent  to  teach  the  branches 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
ere  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  I  was  the 
most  important  person  in  the  town, 
to  the  children,  and  daily  conducted. 
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in  the  little  log  school  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  exercises 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  many  an 
honoralile  career. 

"It  was  well  on  in  January.  I  had 
arisen  early  and  repaired  to  the  school- 
house  to  start  the  fire  in  the  small 
stove,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  with 
the  best  of  attention  the  room  was  not 
overly  warm. 

"I  noticed  when  I  opened  the  door 
that  the  back  window  was  open,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it,  for  thieves  were 
practically  unknown  in  this  district. 
I  had  spread  wide  the  stove  door  and 
was  arranging  the  kindlings,  and,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  was  whistling  a  hymn 
tune,  when,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, an  immense  panther  sprang  upon 
me  and  fastened  its  .claws  in  my  left 
shoulder.  You  can  imagine  my  hor- 
ror, a  half  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
house,  fully  an  hour  must  pass  before 
the  most  punctual  of  my  pupils  could 
be  expected,  and  I  a  small  man,  not 
very  robust,  and  entirely  unarmed,  was 
in  the  clutches  of  a  half-starved  beast 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  children's  luncheon. 

"Hopelessly  as  it  appeared,  though 
the  blood  was  pouring  from  my  torn 
shoulder  and  the  breath  of  my  would- 
be  destroyer  was  burning  my  cheek, 
there  was  something  in  the  green  cat- 
like eyes  which  aroused  within  me 
my  fighting  instinct,  and  with  my  bare 
hands  I  fought  desperately.  Those 
eyes — I  can  see  them  yet. 

I  was  rapidly  becoming  weaker  from 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood ;  before 
my  eyes  arose  the  vision  of  my  mother 
in  her  far-away  home,  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  clustering  about 
her  to  hear  the  sad  news  of  Jacob's  in- 
glorious end,  and  I  sent  on  high  a 
prayer  for  help. 

"In  a  desk  across  the  room  was  a 
clasp  knife,  one  of  the  kind  that  pio- 
neers' sons  were  wont  to  own.  I 
drag.gcd  my  ever-increasing  weight  of 
agony  across  the  floor,  and   with  the 


aid  of  my  teeth  opened  the  long,  keen 
blade,  fully  four  inches  long,  with  the 
strength  of  madness  I  thrust  the  glit- 
tering steel  into  the  creature's  throat 
and  side.    Then  I  lost  consciousness. 

"In  the  center  of  the  school-room 
floor  two  of  the  big  boys  found  us,  the 
panther  was  dead  and  I  fainting  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  My  arm,  Ben,  is 
gone,  my  sleeve  is  empty ;  you  and  I 
dear,  are  comrades  in  misfortune." 

Stronger  Animal  Force. 

.\sk  ten  persons  what  is  the  strong- 
est animal  force  in  the  world  and  nine 
will  reply  that  it  is  a  blow  from  a 
lion's  paw.  The  tenth  man  may  have 
a  checkered  career  and  express  the 
belief,  based  on  experience,  that  it  is  a 
kick  of  a  Missouri  mule. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blow  of  a 
whale's  tail  is  incomparably  the  strong- 
est animal  force ;  a  blow  delivered  by 
a  full-grown  whale  placed  at  just  the 
right  distance  would  smash  in  the  side 
of  a  wooden  ship  as  though  it  were  an 
egg-shell. 

The  second  strongest  force  is  the 
kick  of  a  giraffe,  and  this  terrible  kick 
is  very  adequate  protection  to  these 
otherwise  helpless  animals. 

The  stroke  of  a  lion's  paw  comes 
third  on  the  list. — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Cowf. 

The   friendly  cow,   all   red   and  while, 

I   love  with  all  my  heart: 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders,  lowing,  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 
All  in  the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  liglU  of  day. 

.^nd  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass. 

.•\nd  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She  walks  among  the  tneadow  grass 

And   eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

— Robert  Lonis  Stevenson. 


Ihe'  RuNiVV\^YTJ0LL 

UCH  a  busy  time   it    was    at    Mrs. 
Black's!     Jane  was  flying  in  and  out 


with  her 


;  Kate  was 
beating  up*' ^^  and  peeling  (^(^ 
and     stinring     things     in  '^^MM/St.nd 
^^^P^  ;  Peter  was  bringing  fresh  k^^^  for  the  fire ; 
and  Mrs.  Black  herself  was  trotting  gaily  about  with  her 


w'-striiigs  flying,  waving  her  feather  J^lB  ,  putting 

d-  €.  hS^J^^-       I         11  -1       - — ^  .        I 

\e^'^'.i^on  the  table,  trying  the^^r^lS^.*  tasting  the 


"^^^^  ,  and  peering  through  her /^  to  see  if  everything 
was  in  order.  And  all  this  was  because  her  dear  little 
granddaughter  Poppet  was  corriing  to  spend  the  day.  "If 


only  we  had  another  little  .'^i^®  for  her  to  play  with," 
said  Grandma  Black,  "or  a  nice  new 


ear, 


dear,"  cried  ^\^:\  who  was  putting 
away  the  cleaff^Hothes  in  the  Jinen-closet, 
**if  here  isn't  a  fine  big  .!^^^  in   the 

Vlil^L  I  Mrs.  Jones  must  have  sent 
her  home  with  the  clothes  by  mistake." 
*'Well,  well,"  said  fp3^:f^^^~ »  ^^^  own  eyes  as  big  as 

@i>©^»  "how  Poppet's  ^$  will  shine  when  she 
sees  that !     Tie  a  new-^^^^^^on  her,  Jane,  and  set  her 
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in  the  little    ^^    in  the  parlor  to  wait  for  Poppet.'* 
Up  the  steps  came  Poppet,lill  in  pink  and  white  like  a 


th   h^ 


er   doll-  ■^t^J^^'t)     and   he 
Maid   Marian.     And   how   her  ^  $ 


did  shine  when  she  saw  Rose  Rambler 
waiting  for  her  in  the  little  £^  ! 
"She  is  not  yours,  nor  mine,"  said  Grand- 
ma Black.  "She  belongs  to  Mrs.  Jones' 
little  lame  (^A  ,s  ,  but  you  shall  play  with  her  carefully 
to-day,^and  then  to-morrow  I  will  take^  her  home." 

j^^ :-  ^      %i^  .'^'^H^'4^^'''^^  <^S  lunch 

together,  as  merry  as  you  please,     but  arterward,  when 

Grandma  Black  was  taking  her  nap  in  a  big  ;^T^  r , 

Poppet  sat  as  still  as  a   4^^!/ ,  looking  at  Rose.  "How 

her 


Mrs.  Jones*  little   lame  ,  \%L  must    want   to    see 
baby  !  "  she  thought.     "  And  how 


she  would  like  to  see  j^fj^,  loo ! " 
Then  she  clapped '  her  i;^ 
softly.  "I  know  the  way  to  her 
r^!vit^t',''she  said,  "and  I  will  take 
her  baby  home  to  her  myself !  " 
Grandma  Black  was  sleeping  as 
sound  as  a,^ ,  Jane  was  washing  "^z^T^ 


in  the  kitchen, 
and  so  kind  little  /|^3|^  took  the  two  dolls  and  started  otf. 


Laughlets. 


Very  Scarce. 


There  are  very  few  men  who  can  han- 
dle a  red-hot  lamp-chimney  and  at  the 
yme  time  say,  "There  is  no  place  like 
home,"  without  getting — confused. 

Incorrigible. 

The  teacher  in  a  public  school  had  an 
incorrigible  girl  to  deal  with,  and  for  the 
twentieth  time  had  taken  her  aside  for  a 
little  heart-to-heart  talk  on  the  subject  of 
conduct,  and  was  apparently  making  a 
good  impression  on  the  child's  mind,  for 
she  was  attentive  and  observant  as  she 
never  had  been  before,  not  taking  her 
eyes  off  the  teacher's  face  while  she  was 
talking,  so  that  the  teacher  was  inwardly 
congratulating  herself,  until  the  scholar 
broke  in  with: 

"Why,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  when  you  talk 
your  upper  jaw  doesn't  move  a  bit!" 

Sharpening  Their  Wits. 

Two  human  Whetstones  met  on  the 
str'^et. 

"Oi'eer,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  queer?" 

"The  night  falls—" 

"Yes."  ^ 

" — but  it  doesn't  break." 

"No." 

"And  the  dav  breaks — " 

"Yes." 

"But  it  doesn't  fall?" 

"No — but  it's  getting  verv  warm." 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"There  would  be  a  big  thaw  but  for 
one  thing — " 

".And  what's  that?" 

"There's  nothing  froze." 

.And  they  parted. 

God  Bless  Our  Home. 

A  lonely  traveler  on  horseback,  ridin.g 
through  a  dreary  section  of  the  far  West, 
eagerly  scanned  the  horizon  for  some 
signs  of  a  human  habitation.  At  last 
away  in  the  distance  he  spied  a  cabin, 
put  his  horse  to  a  trot,  only  to  find  the 
house  deserted.  Nailed  on  the  front  door 
was  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  read 
the   following  pathetic   storj^: 

Five  miles  from  water. 

Ten   miles  from  timber. 

A  hundred  miles  from  a  neighbor. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a  post 
office. 

Two   hundred    and    fifty   miles   from   a, 
railroad. 


God  bless  our  home! 
We  have  gone  East  to  spend  ilie  win- 
ter with  my  wife's  folks. 

An  Inquisitive  Boy. 

Bobbie  was  taken  to  church  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  dear  Aunt  Lou,  who 
took  him  there,  "just  wondered  how  he 
would  behave."  She  soon  discovered, 
for  Bobbie  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the 
pew  than  he  observed  a  very  bald-headed 
man  two  seats  to  the  front,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  loud  whisper  which  set  every- 
body smiling,  "Oh,  .Aunt  Lou!  there's  a 
man  with  a  skinned  head!"  .Aunt  Lou's 
face  was  crimson,  and  she  shook  him.  but 
it  did  little  good,  for  when  the  minister 
took  his  place  in  the  chancel,  the  boy 
remarked.  ".A.nother  man  with  a  skinned 
head!"  Things  were  getting  uncomfor- 
table, and  reached  their  climax  when  the 
boy,  seeing  the  choir  up  in  the  gallerv. 
called  out,  "Oh.  Aunt  Lou!  what  are  all 
tho>e  people  doing  up  there  on  the  man- 
tel-piece?" 

Finally  the  Worm  Turned. 

.A  muscular  Irishman  stoUed  into  the 
Civil  Service  examination-room  where 
candidates  for  the  police  force  are  put 
to  a  physical  test. 

"Strip,"  ordered  the  police  surgeon. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  the  uniniti- 
ated. 

"Get  vour  clothes  off,  and  be  quick 
about  it."  said  the  doctor. 

The  Irishman  disrob'-d.  and  permitted 
the  doctor  to  measure  his  chest  and  legs 
and  to  pound  his  back. 

"Hop  over  this  bar,"  ordered  the  doc- 
tor. 

The  man  did  his  best,  landing  on  his 
back. 

"Now  double  up  your  knees  and  touch 
the  floor  with  your  hands." 

He  sprawled,  face  downward,  on  the 
floor.     He  was  indignant  but  silent. 

"Jump  under  this  cold  shower."  or- 
dered the  doctor. 

"Sure,  that's  funny!"  muttered  the  ap- 
plicant. 

■■\v,.  rmi  around  the  room  ten  times  to 
test  your  heart  and  wind,"  directed  the 
doctor. 

The  candidate  rebelled.  "I'll  not.  I'll 
sthav  single.' 

"Single?"   asked   the   doctor,   surprised. 

"Sure,"  said  the  Irishman,  "what's  all 
this  fussing  got  to  do  with  a  marriage 
license!" 

He  had  strayed  into  the  wrong  bureau. 


I)all'$  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passins  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store 

44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St. 

(One-half  block  east  of  Main  St.) 

Your  headquarters  whenever  you  come  to  Salt  Lake. 

BIBLES 

DURING  CONFERENCE  WEEK  there  will  be  some  special  bar- 
gains in  BIBLES. 

Our  stock  of  Bibles  is  the  largest  and  best  selected  west  of  Chicago, 
and  you  will  find  just  the  Bible  you  want. 

Cloth  bound  class  Bibles — 50c,  60c. 

Leather  bound  Bibles— $1.00  up  to  $15.00. 

Be  sure  to  call  and  save  money. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 


: 


44  and  46  East  South  Temple, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Say  that  you  saw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTKUCTGR. 


Cloth,  -  $1.50  Mounted,  -  $2.00 

Paper,  -  .50  Mounted,  l.OO 

A  Necessity  for  SncceHNfnl  Stndents  and  Teachers. 

PublisHed  by  JOEL  RICnS,  Logan.  UtaK. 


For  College,  Scliool,  Society  or  Lodge.  \ 

Descriptivo  cntakin  with  attriictivo  jiriccs  /  | 


AND 

BADGES 


/nhsW 

mailod  free  upon  request.  Either  stylo  ^^\jmmSSm^ml 
fitoB  here  t1Iiistrat«<l  with  any  three  letters  ami  fi^uros,  ^HKb^ 
one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  250  NO^iinC* 
emoh:$2.60doz.;SILVERPLATE,  JOoeaOhjSt.OOdoz.    ""  ^^    'J 

,  N.  Y< 


CASTIAN    BROS.  CO. 


DopU  7  5  4       BOCHESTER, 


GOOD  BOOKS  AT 

DESERET  SUNDAY   SCHOOL   UNION 

BOOK  STORE 
44  and  46  E.  S.  Temple,   Salt  Lake  City, Utah 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURAISJ^CE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  IXJOAL,  FIRE  rNSUKANOE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MODNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


HEBER    J.    GRANT,    President 
CEO.    ROMNEY.    VICE-Phes. 
LEWIS    S.    HILLS.    Treas. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,    SEC. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    ASBT.    SEC. 


I..  D.  S. 
Conference 

STILT  LaKE  eiTY 

April  5=6=7 

Most 

Direct 

Line  from 

MEXieO, 

TExas, 

and 

AR/' 

ZOJVA 

Points 

Ladies'  Relief  Society 
APRIL  3rd  4th 

Tickets  on  Sale 
From  Texas,  Arizona, March  30th, 
31ft,  and  April  1ft.       Final 
limit  sixty  days  Irom  date  of 
sale. 

From    Lynndyl    and    points   eaft, 
April  3rd  to  7th  inc.      Final 
return  limit  April  12ih,  1912. 

From  all  other  Utah  points,  April 
2nd  to  7th,  inc.     Final  return 
limit  April  15lh,  1912. 

For  further  ioformation  «ee  any 
Salt  Lake  route  agent  or  write  to 

J.  H.  MANDERFIFI  ,D, 
A.  G.  P.  A.. 

Salt  Lake  Gty.  Utah 

S  plendid 

Train 

Service 

all  the 

way 

Say  that  you  saw  it  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


A  NEW  SACRAMENT 
SERVICE 

Many  of  the  Wards  in  the  Church  have  already  put  into  use  the 
INDIVIDUAL  SACRAMENT  SERVICE.  Ail  others  will  in  due  time. 
Bishops  and  all  others  interested  want  the  best  to  be  had — the  most 
economical,  the  one  saving  the  most  time — the  most  easily  handled,  the 
most  easily  sterilized,  the  most  easily  cared  for.  Such  a  set  has  been 
mvented  by  Brother  Jacob  Schaub,  of  Logan.  The  set  vnll  be  manufac- 
tured AT  HOME. 

That  it  has  the  approval  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  the 
following  signed  letter  sent  to  all  Stake  Presidents  will  show: 

Office  of 
THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 

of  the 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
of 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  STAKES, 

Dear  Brethren:  In  order  to  encourage  Brother  Jacob  Schaub  of  Logan,  designer 
and  inventor  of  an  individual  metal  sacrament  service,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  now  being  paid  for  glass  sets,  we  suggest  that  you  advise  your  Bishops 
to  defer  purchasing  from  outside  manufacturers  imlil  Brother  Schaub  can  place  his 
service  on  the  market,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  he  can  install  the  manufacturing 
plant,  a  thing  which  he  expects  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

We  may  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  metal  sets  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Brother  Schaub  are  not  only  more  durable,  but  more  sanitary,  also  more  easily  cared  for 
and  handled  when  being  used  at  sacramental  services  than  the  glass  sets  already  intro- 
duced in  seme  of  our  wards. 

Your  brethren, 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
ANTHON  H.  LUND, 
CHARLES  W.  PENROSE, 

First  Presidency. 

For  further  information  address 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS 
44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Say  that  you  inw  It  In  'rilK  JCJVKNILK  INSTROOTOB. 


DRIINK 


Koffe  =  Et 


IT   IS   A  MOST   BENEFICIAL  and 
HEALTHFUL  BEVERAGE 

It  is  made  of  Whole  Grains  and  Fruits — tlie  grains  for 
strength,  the  fruits  for  flavor. 

It  satisfies  the  coffee  appetite,  but  is  guaranteed  NOT 
to  contain  one  particle  of  coffee  or  chickory. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  those  who  oppose  tea  and 
coffee. 

It  will  help  you  break  the  coffee  habit. 

"IT  BUILDS  YOU  UP" 

Your  grocer  sells  it.    Big  Package  Twenty=Five  Cents. 


MADE  BY 


COLLEGE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LOGAiN,   UTAH  / 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  P      .dent 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS  ORGANS    .       PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  moath  $12.00  per  month 

ff^e  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  A>JD  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


